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proper and respectful application to 
Parliament, t6 procure for that 
Church, of which you are at once 
members and guardians, the protec- 
tion of a government whose authority 
it acknowledges, and whose lenity it 
has }ng experienced 

Do not, Gentlemen, hi wever sup- 
pose that, to lessen the respect due to 
the Episcopal character, or to circum- 
scribe the authority of the Bishops by 
lruproper limits, is the object proposed 
by the present address. Such is by 
ho means the case; but when any au- 
thority, however venerable, presumes 
to invade the rights of others, it is the 
duty of these whuse liberties are en- 
dangered to defend that blessing, for 
which an equivalent has never yet 
been discovered. 

“ Let me, therefore, Rev. Sirs and 
Gentiemen, entreat you, without de- 
lay, to elect, each of you, a represen- 
tative whe may attend such Bishops as 
may be disposed to go upon a second 
enibassy to London; for if you reject 
this measure, errors, similar to those 
which have already disappointed your 
hopes, may again frustrate any exer- 
tions that may be made in your favour, 
and you may for ever lose that relief 
which the present government sv rea- 
dily affords to all its suffering subjects. 
This advice will, [ fear, lose much 
weight, as coming from the pen of an 
anonymous writer; and I should cer- 
tainly subscribe my name, were I vain 
enough to suppose it could in the least 
influence those to whom it is address- 
ed. Ihave the honour to remain, &c. 

“ A Lay Member of the Episcopal 

Church in Scotland.” 


The Primus had previously meant 
to assemble a Convention of the 
Church, to be composed of all the 
Clergy, with a Lay Delegate or De- 
legates from every congregation, that 
he might lay before them the whole of 
his and the other Bishops’ procedure 
during their stay in London; and the 
above paper determined him to assem- 
ble it without delay. 

The College of Bishops having rea- 
dily agreed to this proposal, intima- 
tion was given by the Primus to every 
Clergyman in the communion of the 
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Scottish Episcopal Church, that, on 
“ Wednesday, the L1th day of Novem- 
ber next, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, 4 general meeting of the Bishops 
and Clergy of that Church was to be 
holden at the village of Laurencekirk, 
in the county of Kincardine, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration 
the present state of our application to 
government for a repeal of the penal 
laws, and requiring them also to ase 
semble the principal membefs of their 
respective congregations, and that for 
the purpose of nominating and ap- 
pointing’ some person er persons be- 
longing to each te attend such meet- 
ing as delegate or delegates from the 
laity of the Episcopal comununion 5 
failing which appointment, the Clergy- 
man of each congregation, or his 
proxy, (if he shall find personal at- 
tendance very inconvenient) will be 
considered as representing his flock, 
in order that the meeting may be as 
much as possible a representation of 
the whole Episcopal Church.” 


The convention took place accord. 
ingly, and, having been as respectably 
and numerously attended as circum- 
stances would admit, it was opened b 
the Primus delivering the following 
address :— 


“ Gentlemen, 


As I had the honour of being the 
immediate and active instrument in 
calling this meeting, I am very happy 
to see such @ numerous and respect- 
able convention. The laudable mo- 
tive which has brought you hither 
from the several parts of our Church, 
with which you are respectively eon- 
necied, will, 1 hope, equally appear 
from the cordial manner in which you 
will enter on the business of the meet- 
ing, and from the unanimity with 
which it will be conducted. I need 
not take up your time in recommend- 
ing this to your particular attention, 
as you must all be sensible how much 
the success of our measures depends 
on that union of sentiment with which 
they are concerted, and the generous 
support to which they will be thereby 
entitled from the whole community 
represented in this assembly. I have 
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only to add, that as the object which 
the convention has chiefly in view is 
to be considered as of a civil or tem- 
peral nature, not immediately con- 
nected with any thing purely ecclesi- 
asticai ; in other words, with any thing 
which regards the doctrine, w.rship, 
or discipline of the Chureh; fer this 
reason, jocking upon the present as a 
convention of persons aggrieved by 
ceitain political restrictions, and as 
seuibled for the purpose of procuring 
a redress of these grievances, I see no 
necessity for our proceeding according 
to ecclesiastical rules, or the canons 
of that Church to which we belong. 
On the contrary, I think it my duty 
to declare, as I hereby, in the must 
sviemn manner, do declare, before all 
who are bere present, that this is no 
synod or assembly, purely ecclesiesti- 
cal, nor to be considered as a prece- 
dent for any such hereafter in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. 1 there- 
fore claim ne right from my office or 
character, to preside in it It was 
necessary that some person should cali 
you together—should appoint the time 
and place of your meeting, and signify 
the object of it. ‘That task my situa- 
tion in the Church naturally assigned 
to me; but having thus far discharged 
my duty, L have now only to propose, 
that, in the first place, you proceed 
to choose a preses and clerk; and, im 
the second place, to lay down a few 
general rules for carrying on the bu- 
siness of the meeting with such order 
and regularity as become the purpose 
and design of it.” 


Bishop Skinner having been unani- 
mously chosen preses, and the Rev. 
Roger Aitkin, of Aberdeen, clerk, the 
convention resolved, “ that every cle- 
rical member shail have a vote for 
himself, and for every proxy produced 
by him, whether-granted by a clergy- 
man or a congregation; and that 
every lay member or members shall 
have one vote for the congregation 
which he or they may represent: And 
where there is no lay representative 
from any congregation, the clergyman 
who has the charge of it, or his proxy, 
shall be considered the representative, 
and have the vote accordingly. But 
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every clergyman, be the number of 
his charges what they may, shall be 
supposed to have buf one such charges 
and therefore but one vote tor it ” 
From the foregoing resolution, it 
was found that no fewer than eighty- 
four votes were present, or duly ree 
presented in the convention before the 
business coumenced, which was done 
by the clerk putting the question, ‘ Is 
it the pleasure of the convention that 
the proper business of it be now open- 
ed from the chair?’ ‘This being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the primus, 
as chairman, spoke as follows :— 
“Jn compliance, gentlemen, with 
your desire, 1 must, frst of all, refer 
to the intimation which was circulated 
in the name of the Bishops, frem 
which it appears, that this convention 
was called, and is now holden, ‘ for 
the purp se of taking into considera- 
tion the present state of an application 
to g vernment for a repeal of the pe- 
nal laws.” This necessarily implies that 
an application has been made, and is 
now pending; so that ow present bu- 
siness leads us to inquire into the na- 
ture of this application, the manner 
in which it has been conducted, the 
probable consequences of it, and the 
best method of carrying it on, so as 
to render it finally successful These 
appear to me to be the genera! out- 
lines of that important business for 
which we are now assembled; and if 
this arrangement is carefully attended 
to, it will, I hope, enable us to pro 
ceed in a methedical manner, and to 
bring our business to an amicable and 
happy conclusion. With regard to the 
nature of the application which has 
been already made to government, 
and the manner in which it has been 
conducted, as it fell to my lat to have 
an active hand in it, being one of the 
three principal agents in the cause, it 
wil!, no deubt, be expected from me, 
in the absence ef one of those gentle. 
men, and with concurrence of the 
other now present, that I should give 
this convention a full detail of the part 
which we have acted, of the motives 
which led us so to act, and of the ree 
sult of our actions. Such an account 
I 4m new ready to render, in as clear 
and concise a manner as the nature of 
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the subject will admit, and with all the 
accuracy and fidelity which my me- 
mory, or rather my materials, shall 
enable me to do. Before, however, 
entering on my narrative, 1 must be 
permitted to claim a strict dependence 
on the honour, the prudence, and the 
good sense of the gentiemen whv are 
suembers of this convention. Remarks 
will necessarily be made on the senti- 
ments and behaviour of persons high 
in office, or respectable in character 
and rank, which it wou!d be very im- 
prudent to publish to the world, or 
even to be repeating too freely in pro- 
miscuous companies, and where no 
good end is likely to result. In this 
respect, therefore, proper caution and 
reserve are so necessary, (more espe- 
cially in our situation), that I hope 
you will excuse the liberty which I 
ave taken in recommending to you 
their strict observance. I shall tres- 
pass no farther on your patience by 
this preamble, than to mention, that in 
the narrative which I am about to sub- 
mit to you, you will find frequent 
reference made to letters, cards, or 
other vouchers, the originals, or co- 
pies of the whole, or greater part of 
which, being now on the table, if it be 
the wish of any gentleman to peruse 
any of them, or to move that any of 
them be read at full length when re- 
ferred to, the wish shall, on my part, 
be cheerfully complied with, either at 
the immediate time of reference, or 
when the narrative is concluded, as 
shall, to the general sense of the con- 
vention, appear to be most agreeable.” 
The reader having had Bishop Skin- 
mer’s narrative already submitted to 
his perusal, is doubtless of opi nion, 
that it was not only sufficiently mi- 
nute, but suflicient!y satisfactory, and 
that all was done which men in the 
situation and circumstances of Bishops 
Skinner, Abernethy Drummond, and 
Strachan, could have done to effect the 
object which they tock in hand. As 
this, however, constituted the leading 
charge against them in the printed 
Address to the Clerical and Lay 
Members of their Communion,” it 
seems incumbent on the Annalist to 
put the reader in possession of the 
Primus’ defence of himself and col- 
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leagues, as forming the introductory 
part of his nar rative :— 

“In managing the affairs of any 
community, unless some persons take 
the lead, either by virtue of their of- 
fice, or from motives of peculiar gene- 
rosity, we seldom see any great efforts 
made for the public good. In a reli- 
gious society, it may justly be expect- 
ed that the ministers of religion will 
step forward as the leading persons; 
and in an Episcopal Chure h, such as 
ours, I hope that, without being sus- 
pected of unduly magnifying my office, 
I may say, that the chief lead and di- 

rection must be supposed to rest with 
the Bishops. On this delicate point, 
however, let me not be misunderstood. 
I am well aware, that in the manage- 
ment of such a business as that ior 
which we are now assembled, though 
the Bishops may, from their more re- 
sponsible situation, find themselves ob- 
liged to be the first movers, yet they 
ought not to go forward, they cannot 
indeed, with any propriety, go for- 
ward in any such undertaking, without 
the support of those who are equally 
interested in the issue of it. Impress- 
ed, as I have al! along been, with this 
sentiment, and earnestly desirous to 
show its operation on every part of my 
conduct, it gave me great concern to 
be deprived of the means of practising 
it, at the very time when both duty 
and inclination called upon me so to 
do. Yet such was the situation of 
things at the period to which I am now 
looking back, that it was not in my 
power, nor in the power of my col- 
leagues, to take any other measures 
than those which the spur of the occa- 
sion prompted. The month of March 
last being the time when Parliament 
may have been said to have recovered 
from the shock produced by his Ma- 
jesty’s dangerous indisposition, my 
colleagues and myself were daily r-- 
minded, from all quarters of the ee, 2 
dom, that now was our time to apply 
to government for a redress of our 
grievances, while our compliance was 
fresh in the minds of the people, and 
when the nation was all in good hu- 
mour. And had we neglected an op- 


portunity which appeared so very fa- 
vourable to our wishes, we, the Bi- 
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shops, had certainly incurred no small 
degree of blame and reproach, for our 
remissness and inattention to the in- 
terests of our society. But in the 
month of March this year, when such 
a convention as the present would have 
proved a measure of first rate expe- 
diency, there was such a fall of snow 
on the ground, as to render the roads 
well nigh impassable in most districts 
of Scotland; and before the weather 
was tolerably settled, and the roads fit 
for travelling, the Easter holidays 
were at hand, a season, we al! know, 
which admits not of Clergymen tra- 
velling to any distance from home, 
yet the week preceding Passion- Week, 
or Passion-Week itself, was the very 
time when such a meeting as the pre- 
sent could have answered any good 
purpose, as the general opinion was, 
that the last session of Parliament 
would not have lasted above a month 
or six weeks after the Easter holidays, 
and many reports prevailed that it 
would have ended sooner. In sucha 
state of uncertainty, had it been other- 
wise convenient to call a general 
meeting of the Church, it is far from 
probable that any decisive resolution 
would have been the result of it. Both 
clergy and laity were then too much 
in the dark to know precisely what 
path would have been most proper for 
them to pursue; and at our first out- 
set to have stumbled into a wrong 
course, might have been of very hurt- 
ful consequences. Besides, as a con- 
vention of this nature must make some 
little noise in the country, and be 
talked of in all parts of the kingdom 
where there are members of our com- 
munion, it was difficult to say what 
construction might have been put upon 
it, and to what reports it might have 
given rise, had it been assembled at 
the time when I and my colleagues, 
at the desire of the other members of 
the Scottish Episcopate, set off for the 
seat of government. The case is very 
different now indeed; our cause has 
been gradually brought into public 
view ; it has been treated with becom- 
ing respect, and honoured with friend- 
ly support by some of the first charac- 
ters in the nation. It has even received 
the sanction, the unanimous sanction, 
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of one of the branches of the British 
legislature, And, under these circum- 
stances, we need no longer doubt of 
the propriety of our meeting here, as 
a convention, to deliberate on a sub- 
ject which was so honourably intro- 
duced, and so candidly attended to in 
the House of his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons. Nay, our very meeting, 
(though for another purpose,) having 
been recommended by one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the crown as a proper 
measure, it will not, we may now 
hope, be branded as too bold or too 
presumptuous for persons in our poli- 
tical sitwation, while the mouths of 
our enemies, if not shut by the coun- 
tenance which we have received, will 
not be opened half so wide as they 
would have been six months ago. For 
my own part, therefore, I freely own, 
that I should not have attended a 
meeting of this nature in April last, 
with the same courage, and the same 
confidence in its propriety, which I 
this day feel. I should have met you 
then, Gentlemen, with many doubts 
hanging on my mind with respect to 
the prudence of our conduct, and 
been afraid that in trusting to the 
‘harmlessness of the dove,’ we had 
lost sight of the ‘ wisdom of the ser- 
pent.’ 

“ Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that in the midst of so much doubt 
and diffidence, as to the propriety of 
a public general meeting, the benefits 
of it were wholly overlooked even by 
my colleagues or myself. ‘Though I 
could not convene, at that season of 
the year, the clergy of my own dio- 
cess, I took the opportunity of a few 
of them being met together at Aber- 
deen, and laid before them the pro- 
posal of an immediate application to 
government, by three of the Bishops 
going to Lendon for the purpose. Of 
which measure they not only heartily 
approved, but promised to procure, 
and did procure, introductory letters 
from gentlemen of weight and infln- 
ence in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. With the same view I wrote 
to all the clergy of the diocess of Aber- 
deen, who I knew had opportunities 
of that kind, and had the pleasure to 
find them all equally active and zeal- 
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ous in what I recommended to them. 
To Bishop Macfarlane 1 applied, for 
the same brotherly support trom him 
and his clergy; and to Mr. Skene, 
at Forfar, as Dean of the diocess of 
Dunkeld, for the like assistance, and 
had most sati factory and favourable 
returns from both. To the same great 
object L had no reason te doubt but 
the two Bishops who were to accom- 
pany me to London were equally at- 
tentive; so that we were really ho- 
noured with the most ample recom- 
mendations to nembers of bot! 1 houses 
of Parliament; and, being chiefly from 
members of our own communion, the 
obvious inference was, that they not 
only thought themselves interested in 
the success of our application, but that 
they also considered the Scottish E pis- 
copal laity, as well as clergy, suflici- 
ently represen‘ed by those who had 
undertaken to conduct their cause. 

* But be in this what may, I will 
not, Gentlemen, “n this occasion, dis- 
semble my opinion that the Bishops of 
a Church so ciroumstanced as vurs is, 
may, in the act of soliciting any fa- 
vour or indulgence, be considered as 
virtually representing those, whether 
clergy or laity, who are te share in 
that favour or indulgence. I ground 
not this opinion, however, on the plea 
of Episcopal authority, but on the faith 
of that paternal care, that tender and 
affectionate concern for the welfare of 
its members, which may well be look- 
ed for in the chief rulers of every so- 
ciety in which an union of interests is 
the surest basis of reciprocal confi- 
dence. 

* Were the Protestant Bishops in 
Scotland distinguished by any outward 
appendages of worldly honour and dig- 
nity which might tempt them first to 
court promotion to the Episcopate, and 
afterwards to claim an undue autho- 
rity in the exercise of it; or had they 
separate interests to pursue, uncon- 
nected with the interests of those for 
whom they are bound ‘ to watcli,’ 
there might be some reason for re- 
garding the whole, and ever y indivi- 
dual part of their official procedure, 
with a jeslous eye. But assuredly 
those men ‘ must be afraid, where no 
fear ig,’ who gan entertain the least 


apprehension of Ecclesiastical tyranny 
on the part of such poor, untitled, un- 
endowed, and unprotected prelates, as 
now constitute the Episcepate of Scot- 
land. So far from harbouring the 
most distant idea of invading the pri- 
vileges of those with whom weé are 
spiritually connected, we were most 
anxious fer an opportunity of showing 
how ardently we wished to befriend 
and do them all the good in our power. 
Had we wished to make a merit of this 
then; had we waited until we had 
been courted and importuned to exert 
cur abilities, such as they were ; then 
we should not have moved one single 
step without a delegated power, con- 
ferred with all the absurd formalities 
of those motly conventions so well 
suited to the levelling spirit of the age. 
But seeking no more formal commis- 
sion or delegation than what our office 
gave us, we needed no prompting be- 
yond what our ewn inclination affurd- 
ed, and, with hearts devoted to the 
interests of that Church in which we 
have the honour to serve, we volunta- 
rily engaged in the laudable design of 
effecting her relief from the pains s and 
penalties of law, by which, for half a 
century, she has been aggrieved ; and 
the process and issue of our labours 
shall now very briefly be laid before 
you.” 


No sooner had the Primus conclud- 
ed his narrative, than it was, on mo- 
tion, resolved, that he, as Preses of 
the Convention, do leave the chair; 
and that the Convention, with Bishop 
Macfarlane, as chairman, do form it- 
self into a committee for taking into 
consideration the proceedings commu- 
nicated by Bishop Skinner. This be- 
ing cordially agreed to, it was moved 
by the Rev. Roger Aitkin, and second- 
ed by the Rev. “Joha Allan, that 

* The Convention, having taken 
the proceedings of the Bishops into 

consideration, do consider the same to 
have appeared, at the time, the most 
proper steps that could have been 
taken for procuring the proposed re- 
lief; that though the measures which 
they adopted were not attended with 
the desired success, the disappointment 
did not arjae from any misconduct en 
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their parts, but from causes which per- 
sons in their situation could not be 
supposed to foresee, and therefore 
could not guard against; and that, 
therefore, the thanks of the Conven- 
tion be given to the Bishops, for the 
zeal, alacrity, and indetatigable dili- 
gence with which they attempted the 
relief of this Charch.” 

“ The motien being unanimously 
agreed tv, the Rev. R. Aitkin, J. Allen, 
and G. Gleig, with John Niven, Esq. 
were ordered to prepare-an address of 
thanks, in terms of the motion, and 
to report the same at next sederant.” 
Having so reported, and the address 
being agreed to, Bishop Mactarlane 
was requested to communicate the 
same to the Bishops Skinner, Aberne- 
thy Drummond, and Strachan, by let- 
ter under his hand, in manner follow- 
ing :— 


% To the Right Rev. the Bishops, ¥c. 


“ Bishop Skinner having this day 
read a narrative of the proceedings of 
the three Bishops who went to London 
for the purpose of soliciting a repeal 
of the penal laws, and being desired 
by the Convention to leave the chair, 
into which I was immediately voted, 
the Convention resolved itself into a 
committee, and voted the thanks of the 
meeting to those Bishops who had dis- 
tinguished themselves with so much 
zeal in the important cause which they 
had undertaken. 

“ T am therefore desired, Right 
Rev. Sirs, to request your Reverences’ 
acceptance of their thanks for the able 
and upright manner in which you ex- 
erted yourselves in so arduous an en- 
terprise; and it gives me pleasure to 
subscribe, in their name and my own, 
a vote which so heartily meets my 
approbation. 

“ANDREW MACFARLANE, 

“ Bishop of Ross and Moray. 
“ Laurencekirk, Nov. 1789.” 


It was next resolved, that the Con- 
vention should name a committee, 
with full powers to manage and carry 
on the measures still held necessary 
for obtaining a repeal of the penal sta- 
tutes; which committee should consist 


of three Bishops, three Presbyters, and 
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three lay persons; the senior Bishop to 
be Preses, and allowed to call meet- 
ings with consent of two thirds of the 
comnittee, 

‘They were also to choose a secre- 
tary ; and, if they found it expedient 
to send agents to London, these agents 
were to be chosen from among them- 
selves, and to be styled “ Delegates 
from the committee of the Convention 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church.” 
The persons named by the Convention 
for this committee were—the Right 
Rev. John Skinner, Bishop of Aber- 
deen; the Right Rev. William Aber- 
nethy Drummond, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh; the Right Rev. John Strachan, 
Bishop of Brechin; the Rev. John 
Allen, Edinburgh; the Rev. George 
Gleig, Sterling; the Rev. Roger Ait- 
kin, Aberdeen; John Patullo, of Bal- 
h: uffie, Esq. Commissary of St. An- 
drews; John Sterling, Esq. of Kippen- 
davie, near Stirling; John Niven, 
Esq. of Thornton and Peebles, near 
Arbroath, 

On the second day of the Conven- 
tion, November the 12th, they took 
into their consideration the state of the 
charitable funds belonging to the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church; finding that, by 
bankruptcies and otherwise, they had 
of late much decreased, and that no 
distribution had been made durin 
the last twelve months, to indigent 
clergymen and widows, as usual, the 
Convention made choise of the fullow- 
ing five Bishops, viz. Skinner, Kilgour, 
Macfarlane, Abernethy Drummond, 
and Strachan, as trustees for manag- 
ing these funds, and did immediately 
execute, in their favour, a deed of elec- 
tion, upon stamped parchment, em- 
powering them, and those named by 
them as their successors in office, to 
do whatsoever was necessary for dis- 
charging the trust committed to them, 
as more particularly expressed in the 
minutes of this sederunt, and subject 
to such rules and restrictions as this 
or any other Convention should think 
proper to frame for the security and 
increase of said funds, and to ensure 
an equitable distribution from them 
for the purposes to which they were 
originally appropriated. 

CT a be gqniinued. ) 
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Some Account of Jacob Links, Assist- 
ant Missionary in South Africa. 


(Froim the Missionary Register for May, 1820.) 


Jacos Lrxxs is a Hottentot, and is 
Assistant to Mr. Shaw, Missionary at 
this Station of Leelie Fontein, or Lily 
Fountain, near Khamies Berg. 

Jacob Links has given a very natu- 
ral and striking account of his views 
and feelings, in the following Letter 
to the Committee. It is dated Nov. 
19, 1819 :— 

Unknown but Revered Gentlemen, 

The salutations which you sent, I 
received from our beloved teachers; 
and wish you and the Society much 
peace and prosperity, in the name of 
our Lord. I have long been desirous 
of writing you concerning my former 
and present state; but, on account of 
weakness in the Dutch language, I 
have been hindered. Lhope, however, 
that your goodness will excuse and 
wink at my mistakes. 

Before [ heard the Gospel, I was in 
gross darkness, ignorant of myself as 
a sinner, and knew not that I had an 
immortal soul: nor had I any know- 
ledge of him who is called Jesus. 
I was so stupid, that when a Hottentot 
came by us who prayed to the Lord, 
I thought he was asking his teacher 
for al! those things of which he spoke 
in his prayer. Some time after this, 
another Namaqua came upon our 
place: he spoke much of sin, and also 
of Jesus: by means of his conversa- 
tion, I was very sorrowful, and much 
affected, and knew not what to do. 
My mother having some leaves of an 
old Dutch Psalm Book, I thought if I 
should eat them I might there find 
comfort. Tate the leaves up: but my 
sorrow was not lessened. [I then got 
upon the roof of an old house to pray ; 
thinking that if I were high, the Lord 
would hear me better: but I found 
no deliverance. I then ate all sorts 
of bitter bushes; for so I thought the 
Lord might possibly have mercy on 
me: but my heaviness did not then 
go away. I then heard that I must 
give my cause over to Jesus, and tried 
to do so; by which I found much 
lighter. There was then no one in 
the country to tell us of Jesus; and I 


desired to go to the Great River, to 
learn from the Word. 

I was now persecuted both by black 
and white. ‘The farmers said, if we 
were taught by» Missionaries, we 
should be seized as Slaves. Some 
said [ was mad; and my mother, be- 
lieving the Christian men, wept over 
me. After thisa Missionary, on his 
journey towards Pella, remained some 
weeks with our Chief; but being in 
the Bushman Land with cattle, I 
heard nothing. Then our Captain 
and four people went to seek one who 
could teach us. I was at this full of 
joy; and, when they returned, and L 
saw our teacher, whom the Lord had 
sent us, that was the happiest day for 
me that Lever knew. Through the 
Word that the Lord gave our Mis- 
sionary to speak, I learnt that my 
heart was bad, and that the precious 
blood of Jesus alone cleanses from sin. 
Now I found that Christ is the way, 
and the Sinner’s friend, I feel pity 
over all people who do not know God. 
I often feel sweetness for my soul 
whilst [ speak about the Gospel, and 
my own experience in the Lord. 

Before our English teacher came, 
we were all sitting in the shadow of 
death. The farmers around us told 
us, that if we prayed they would flog 
us. Some of them threatened to shoot 
us dead, should we Namaquas call on 
the name of the Lord. They said, 
we were not men, but baboons; and 
that God was blasphemed by the 
prayers of Namaquas, and would pun- 
ish us for it. Now, we thank the 
Lord, he has taught us that he has also 
given his Son over to death For vs. 
We hear that English people pray 
for us, and hope they will not forget 
us—The Society of all praying peo- 
ple are by me saluted, 

An unworthy Namaqua, 
Jacos Livgs. 


Account of a Sunday passed among 
the Namaquas, South Africa. 
(From the same.) 

Mr. Shaw’s account of a Sunday 
passed among the Namaquas, in com- 
pany with Jacob Links, at a distant 
iraal, presents a beautiful picture of 
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Christian labours amidst the wilder 
scenes of creation. He writes, Sept. 
10th, 1819— 

Set out with Jacob for the out-post, 
where the greater part of our people 
are still lying with their cattle. Came 
to the kraal a little before sunset. 
When the cows and goats had been 
milked, service was held in the open 
air. Jesus was proclaimed asthe true 
refuge, and all exhorted to flee unto 
him. All was solemn, still, and quiet, 
except the croaking ravens on an ad- 
jacent rock ; andsome ill-natured curs, 
which, at intervals, barked at each 
other. 

Sept. 12, 1819. Sunday.—A short 
distance from the kraal stands an 
amazing rock: its length is nearly 
200 feet, its breadth 40 or 50, and its 
height 60 or 70. In former ages this 
has been one solid stone; but by the 
mouldering hand of time, or some con- 
vulsive shake of the earth, it has been 
separated into three almost equal parts. 

Yesterday, whilst teaching the 
children, the heat of the sun was al- 
most insupportable; in consequence 
of which we, this morning, repaired 
to the large rock, to seek a shadow 
from his scorching rays. At the beat- 
ing of the gong, (an instrument ex- 
ceedingly melodious, which is used in- 
stead of a bell at our last out-post,) 
the sound of which echeed in the 
mountains, the young people and 
children teemed from their huts, and 
accompanied us, while the aged and 
infirm hastened after. 

Every thing seemed to invite us to 
worship and adore. The grand lu- 
minary of the world beginning his 
mighty career in the heavens, pointed 
out Jesus as a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles—the immense mountain by 
which we were surrounded, showed 
us the power of God—the decayed 
and tumbling rocks on every side, 
seemed to remind us that no earthly 
thing can withstand the waste of all- 
consuming time—the cows, sheep, and 
goats grazing around, brought primi- 
tive times to our recollection, and en- 
couraged us to believe in the God of 
Abraham. 

All being seated on the ground by 


the side of this rock, that verse— 
Vou. IV. 
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** Jesus, the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease;” &e. ‘ 
was sung by a great number of voices, 
and with much spirit. No cordial on 
earth could, in this wilderness, have 
given me such consolation, While 
prayer was offered to the God of all 
Grace, the Namaquas reverently bow- 
ed with their faces to the ground, and 
worshipped. Under the cooling shade 
of so grand an appearance in nature, 
it was scarcely possible to pass over 
that beautiful passage in Isaiah—.4 
man shall be as a hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tem- 
pest: as rivers of waier in a dry place, 
and as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. ." 
After service, the children were all 
ready with their books, and waited to 
be taught. The Chief, and a number 
of old Namaquas, sat smiling on their 
children and children’s children, while 
seeing them learn to read in the best 
of books. On saying to the Chief, 
that the Lord had provided us with a 
place of worship, without any labour 
of ours, he answered, “ Yes, and it is 
good to sit under its shadow.” On 
explaining to him the meaning of the 
word Bethel, he said that the rock 
should thenceforth bear that name. 


ee emery 


A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and 
the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, from the Bishops of the 
same, assembled in Convention in the 
City of Philadelphia, this 24th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord 1820. , 

BrETHREN, 


Anotuer triennial Convention en- 
joins on us the duty of :nother Pastoral 
Letter, agreeably to the 45th canon. 

‘During the session, our attention 
has been seriously occupied by the re- 
ports from the church in the different 
states, made to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, and by them sub- 
mitted to our perusal. 

A prominent event corispicuous in 
them, is the organization of our church 
in the state of Ohio, and the extending 
to it of the episcopacy: a measure 
which had been contemplated in four 
conventions, and is at last happily ac- 
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only to which we anticipate resulting 
benefit ; but it is the whole of the 
western territory; over the extent of 
which there are scattered members of 
our communion, to whose wants the 
urgent claims of destitute congrega- 
tions in the Atlantic states have pre- 
vented ministerial supplies. We may 
now hope to see the evil remedied, 
by the educating of ministers among 
themselves: since what has been ac- 
complished has a tendency to this ef- 
fect alsv, not only by saving the trou- 
ble and the expense of long journeys 
for ordination, but by the engaging of 
the zealous endeavours of the Right 
Rev. Bishop, and of the few clergy- 
men who have migrated from the east- 
ern side of the mountains, for the fur- 
nishing of candidates with suitable 
opportunities of preparation. 

In the last General Convention it 
was highly gratifying that there had 
been such an organization of the 
church of North-Carolina, as entitled 
them to be recognised in that charac- 
ter. On the present occasion, our sa- 
tisfaction has been increased by the 
appearance of three clerical and one 
lay deputy from that part of the union ; 
and still more by finding from the re- 
port before us, that there is a good 
prospect of the stability and the in- 
crease of our church where it had 
been so long prostrate. 

Another source of satisfaction to us 
is, that when the District of Maine 
took its station in the union in the cha- 
racter of a state, thére was a suffici- 
ency of the members of our commu- 
nion for an organization asa diocesan 
church, We anticipate, in hope, an 
increase of this distant part of our 
communion. 

We go no further in remarks on the 
details of the report, qs it describes 
the condition of the church in the va- 
rious states; any further than to ex- 
press our satisfaction at the encou- 
ragement which it supplies, and at the 
prospects which it opens, with our 
wishes that they may be realized. 

The report concludes with a call on 
the House of Bishops, to declare their 
sense on two interesting subjects—the 
carrying into effect of the provision of 
the Rubrics relative to public baptism, 


there being understood the exception 
of cases of “ great cause and necessi- 
ty,” and the qualifications of sponsors. 

On the first of these subjects we 
give our opinion, that it is the duty of 
the clergy, in their respective cures, 
to endeavour, by argument arid per- 
suasion, to accomplish a strict confor- 
mity to the rubric ; and we know not 
on what principle it can be dispensed 
with, except on that admitted in all 
jurisprudence ecclesiastical and civil 
—prevalent and long custom, not cen- 
sured by those whose office it is to call 
to account for the violation of law. In 
the present case, the toleration of the 
departure from the Rubric in our mo- 
ther church of England, for a long 
course of preceding years, and gene- 
rally inthe United States, before and 
since the revolution, has weight on the 
present question. 

It is worthy of notice, that between 
these two countries there is a great 
difference of circumstances operating 
against a strict observance of the ru- 
bric in our case. In every part of 
England there is easy access of the 
people to their minister, in the public 
performance of the service of the 
church; whereas, in consequence of 
the scattered residence of a great pro- 
portion of our Episcopalian population 
in numerous districts of the United 
States, it is difficult, and often impos- 
sible for people to bring their children 
very many miles for the purpose of 
their being baptized ; or even to pre- 
sent them for reception after private 
baptism; which, of course, will be the 
whole received by them: and this, al- 
though an entire baptism, is short of 
what was contemplated by the rubric. 

These are considerations which 
make us hesitate to aim at a degree of 
discipline, found to be unattainable in 
our parent church, although so much 
more favourably circumstanced for 
such an object. They are, however, 
what would have no weight with us, 
had the necessiiy of public baptism 
been enjoined on us by the word of 
God. This is not the case; as is at- 
tested by St. Philip’s baptizing the 
eunuch, recorded in the eighth chap- 
ter of the Acts; by the narrative of the 
baptism of St. Paul, in the ninth chap- 
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ter; by that of Cornelius and his 
household in the tenth; and by that of 
the jailor and his family in the six- 
teenth. 

However weighty these facts, they 
do not render us insensible to the rea- 
sons, on which public baptism was 


introduced by ecclesiastical legisia- - 


tion, at an early period of the church. 
Accordingly, we again hold up to the 
conscience of every minister, the duty 
of his endeavouring to induce to it by 
argument and by persuasion, But we 
hesitate to enjoin strict conformity to 
the rubric, when we know that the 
consequence would be the leaving of 
a great proportion of the rising gene- 
ration unbaptized ; and the surrender- 
ing of another great proportion of 
them to the being baptized under cir- 
cumstances which would tend to attach 
them to communions differing from 
our own, 

On the other question, the qualifi- 
cations of sponsors, we have, in the 
first place, to remark, that, in the ser- 
vice, there are made very solemn ap- 
peals to the consciences of those who 
answer for a child: such, that if they 
can reconcile themselves to false pro- 
fessions in this shape, it does not ap- 
pear why they need to hesitate to ex- 
tend the falsehood further. Indepen- 
dently on this, we should fear to au- 
thorize the minister’s scrutiny into the 
movements of the mind of the party, 
which would make an inguisitor and 
a tyrant of every minister, whose con- 
stitutional character might incline him 
to the taking of such a stand. 

In any case in which an infant may 
be presented by a person who is an 
* open and notorious evil liver,” the 
fact being known to the minister, with 
such evidence as that he can commit 
his conscience and his character on 
the issue, we think that the rejection 
would be laudable, and indeed a duty. 
But we do not carry this matter so 
far as might be an incitement to the 
minister to hazard the incurring of the 
guilt of slander, perhaps to the putting 
of himself in danger of legal punish- 
ment: for although we suppose our 
courts to have great indulgence to the 
plea of the conscience of a clergyman, 
when its dictates are grounded on the 
. 
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institutions of his church; yet, where 
no such sanctivn can be perceived, but 
rather a contrariety, we think it pro- 
bable that there cannet be an inguiry 
into the private lives of people, wiih 
out its being followed by very unhappy 
consequences. 

How far it would be expedient to 
require that the sponsor should be a 
communicant, may be thought deserv- 
ing of consideration, Both rubrics 
and canons are silent as to this point; 
so that if the minister should exact 
such a condition, it would be a passing 
of the limits of his authority. If it 
should be held that the state of the 
church is such as to render the expee, 
dient desirable, it should be by a con- 
current act of the two houses. But 
we doubt of the expediency of this, 
in the present circumstances of the 
church; when there are so many who 
are kept from the hely communion by 
ems and by misapprehension. 

Je rejoice in what we know of the 
gradual decline of this restraint from 
the most unequivocal form in which 
the profession of the name of Christ 
can be made before the world. Per- 
haps it may be thought that the expe- 
dient now in question would tend to 
the same desirable issue. We are 
persuaded of the contrary; and hav- 
ing witnessed the bad effects of all 
measures of this sort which will bear 
the appearance of denunciation or of 
exposure to public censure, and know- 
ing that they have a tendency to the 
reverse of their designs, we wish on 
this point, as on the ether, that there 
may be wielded no other arms than 
those of argument and persuasion. 

We will conclude our remarks on 
both the subjects, with stating, that 
our attention having been called to 
them by the representatives of the 
clerical and the lay deputies of our 
church, the occasion has been fraught 
with the advantage to us of a free 
comparing of eur respective experi- 
ence; and the consequence has been 
unanimity in this free delivery of our 
resulting opinion. 

It seems to have been expected of 
the House of Bishops, that in their 
triennial address, they should present 


to the consideration of their fellow 
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members of the church, some subject 
or subjects called for by existing cir- 


cumstances. We wish to bring for- 
ward, on the present occasion, what 
may be called the evangelical doctrine 
of our church; not as detached from 
her moral requisitions, but as includ- 
ing them; yet in opposition to every 
scheme which affects to do honour to 
the latter, by disparaging or dispens- 
ing with the other. There is no point 
which it more concerns her to main- 
tain, or that more distinguishes her 
from many human institutions, direct- 
ed perhaps to laudable ends, but not 
claiming to be divine establishments, 
and therefore subjected to the deter- 
minations of human prudence. 

The subject might be branched inio 
a great variety of particulars, but we 
shall confine our view to the evidence 
of the property affirmed, and to the 
result of it on our ecclesiastical con- 
cerns: and let it be remarked, that 
whatever may be the ground proper 
to be occupied on these points, they 
concern not the clergy only, but ail 
whose religious states may depend, in 
any degree, on the instructions which 
the clergy are to deliver. 

In the display of the evidence of 
the evangelical character of our 
church, there will be no necessity of 
tracing the sentiment through all her 
doctrines and all her services, although 
on all of them the property in ques- 
tion has a discernable influence. It 
will be sufficient to delineate a few 
prominent truths of scripture, as pro- 
fessed by her in explicit terms, and to 
appeal for the rest to her unimpeached 
consjstency of profession. 

One of the truths which we present, 
as borne witness to by our articles, and 
not by them only, but by innumerable 
passages in our prescribed devotions, 
is the natural state of man in the apos- 
tacy: as being that of alienation from 
God, not only in the forfeiture of im- 
mortality annexed to his original cre- 
ation, but in a deterioration of his na- 
ture, in consequence of which its pro- 
perties, in themselves suited to the 
purposes of his being, run wide of 
their appropriate uses; except so far 
as they may be restrained by worldly 
motives, having in them nothing of re- 
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ligious affection ; or else subjected to 
a principle originating not in nature, 
but in a dispensation succeeding that 
which ended in Paradise. 

We do not know in what terms our 
church could have declared her sense 
more explicitly than in those adopted 
by her. She begins her series of the 
doctrines of grace by laying down the 
point of original sin; that is, the sin 
attached to our origin: according to 
which the first man forfeited, for him- 
self and his posterity, the gratuitous 
cifts which might have been originally 
denied to him without injustice, and 
conditionally held by him until his 
apostacy; and further, became subject 
to want and to disease, and to the 
temptations incident to them, and 
thereby to a natural tendency to sin. 

Although our church considers the 
progeny of Adam as destitute of reli- 
gious affections, and at the same time 
possessed of properties, which, for 
want of the restraints of such affec- 
tions, and hecause of exposure to 
temptation, have a tendency to all 
evil; yet she has not announced the 
many opinions which human ingenuity 
has founded on the premises. While 
we see no cause to acknowledge any 
defect in her institutions in this parti- 
cular, we lament any representations 
of them which make abatement from 
her decision, that man “ is far gone 
from original righteousness,”* and is 
of his own nature inclined to evil. 

Another doctrine of our church, and 
what is a consequence of that already 
stated, is the utter inability of man, 
by any act or endeavour of his «wn, 
to recover from the privations of the 
apostacy. She could not have express- 
ed herself in stronger language than 
when she says—“ The condition of 
man, after the fall of Adam, is such, 
that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
self, by his own natural strength and 
good works, to faith and calling upon 





* Some prefet the Latin copy, which has 
¢ quam longissime,” in English, “ as far 
as possible.” On the ground taken, there 
can be no objection: entire destitution of 
religious affections being affirmed. How- 
ever, the English article is of the most 
authority, being the act of the earliest re- 
formers, and not rendered into Latin until 
the reign of Elizabeth. 
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God: wherefore we have no power to 
do good works, pleasant and accepta- 
ble to God, without the grace of God 
by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with 
us, When we have that good will.” 
When the articles were formed, there 
was an especial call for this explicit- 
ness, because of a species of pretend- 
ed ability set up, by which the mind 
might prepare itself for grace, which 
could not be denied consistently with 
congruity : and this led to the notion 
of a further measure of grace, the 
fruit of the grace before given, and 
therefore now claimable on the ground 
of condignity. In contrariety to this 
curiously wrought theory, our church 
teaches concerning even the prepara- 
tory exertions spoken of, that they 
proceed from grace bestowed on the 
part of God, and submitted to and 
improved on the part of man. This 
view of the subject divests him of 
every pretence for trusting in his own 
strength ; the vanity of which is fully 
established by consciousness of frailty, 
and by the inefficacy of mere resolu- 
tion for the encountering of the temp- 
tations of the world, at the same time 
that it abounds with incitements to the 
encouraging of every holy thought, 
and for the carrying of every good de- 
sire into effect. The contrary is the 
resistance of an agency, the disconti- 
nuance of which would render our 
condition desperate. 

While each of the truths stated is 
big with improvement, especially at- 
taching to itself, they combine in esta- 
blishing as a third truth, what the 
church teaches in another article,— 
that ‘* we are accounted righteous be- 
fore God, only for the merits of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
faith, and not for our own works or 
deservings.” ‘The truth is laid down 
in few words, but is amplified in one 
of the homilies, which, on that ac- 
count, is referred to in the article, for 
a more full disclosure of the sense en- 
tertained concerning this subject of 
the highest importance. While it ap- 
pears from the homily, that there is a 
disclaiming of merit, as attaching to 
any action which can be performed by 
saan, faith is discoursed of, as contain- 
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ing in itself the seed or principle of 
every religious grace, and, of course, 
as manifesting itself in the conduct. 
This bars all pretence of approach to 
the solifidial scheme, whether showing 
itself in the undisguised shape of an- 
tinomianism, or rendering this a na- 
tural although unperceived inference 
from a mistaken method of magnify- 
ing the grace of God in Christ. So 
that if we compare the eleventh arti- 
cle with the homily on salvation or 
justification, we shall perceive the con- 
sistency of what the church says in 
her twelfth article,—that “ although 
good works, which are the fruits of 
faith, and follow after justification, 
cannot put away our sins, and endure 
the severity of God’s judgment ; yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ, and do spring out ne- 
cessarily of a true and lively faith; 
insomuch that by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known as a tree 
discerned by the fruit.” ‘There is en- 
tire consistency in the affirming, in the 
most unqualified terms, of acceptance 
only through the merits of the Re- 
deemer ; and yet, in defining the end 
of the acceptance to be, the bringing 
to the state of mind which will mani- 
fest itself in a holy life and conversa- 
tion. This is the double head of in- 
struction, in the passage in which it is 
said—* who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify to himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” 

We have stated only a few, and 
them with brevity, of what we name 
the evangelical principles of our 
church. That they are few, is owing 
to their being so far sufficient, as that 
they cannot consistently be held in al- 
liance with any opinion, dissonant 
from the truth, that salvation is of 

race. Our brevity is owing to the 
Sastre which we entertain, of noticing 
principally the result of the principle 
on our ecclesiastical concerns: the 
existence of the principle being consi- 
dered as a matter hardly liable to be 
denied or doubted of. 

First. There is no truth more pro- 
minent in scripture, or that more de- 
serves to be kept in view in our medi- 
tations on its contents, than what is 
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affirmed where it is said—* that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God :” 
that is, not seem to rest on the former 
ground, because it is a foundation too 
slight for the superstructure; but 
maintaining its place on the latter— 
a revelation established by an omni- 
potent agency. If so, consistency 
dictates the position, that Christian 
doctrine and Christian morals should 
go hand in hand, for the accomplish- 
ing of their common object, the re- 
formation of mankind. The imper- 
fection of the moral system of the 
wisest among the heathen, is so clearly 
resolvable into the corruptions of their 
theology, that if there could be proved 
to have been among them any know- 
ledge of God and of his attributes in- 
dependently on revelation, of which 
however we entertain dotbts, it would 
still follow, that the morals of christi- 
anity are essentially dependent on the 
disclosures which it makes of the di- 
vine economy in redémption. In ad- 
dition to this, there is the notorious 
fact, of a deterioration in the princi- 
ples and in the conduct of every body 
of men, from whom, in any country 
professedly Christian, the scriptures 
are concealed, or suffered to be only 
partially communicated, in conse- 
quence of a corrupt policy; and of 
the other description of persons, who 
desert the standard of Christ, and en- 
list under that of infidelity. 

These considerations prove that 
there is an intimate connexion between 
the truths and the duties of our holy 
religion. Let it be acknowledged, 
that moral perfection, comprehending 
the state of the affections as well as 
the exterior of the conduct, is the ul- 
timate end to which all religion should 
be considered as subservient. Still, 
taking into view the human character 
on which the dispensation isto operate, 
we may pronounce, that it will never 
accomplish its intended effect, inde- 
pendently on the high truth, that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

In giving expression to our senti- 
ments on this subject, we would be 
far from countenancing that love of 


speculation, which leads to the dis- 
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play of ingenuity in unprofitable cone 
troversy. Equally far would we be 
from countenancing the cast of charac- 
ter, which does not look either for in- 
struction or for edification in religious 
inquiries, otherwise than through the 
medium of the agitation of our ani- 
mal mechanism. Further, we wish 
to guard every conscientious professor 
against the speaking disparagingly of 
moral worth. In its strict meaning, 
it implies a right state of the inward 
man: and in its extent, it comprehends 
whatever is an imitation of the holi- 
ness of God, But there is an imper- 
fection in language, which has ecca- 
sioned the use of the word morality, 
as if it were no more than the being 
free from outward and flagitious sin. 
To deny the sufficiency of this for the 
constituting of acceptableness with 
God, is certainly the indispensible de- 
mand of evangelical truth. But in 
doing this, there is need of caution, 
lest the unwary hearer should be led 
to low conceptions of duties resting 
on the double ground of reason and 
revelation; considering material de- 
ficiency in them as made amends for, 
by the occasionally possessing of 
warm feelings of devotion. We have 
been mourning witnesses of the bad 
consequences of this, in its sanctioning 
of the want of government of the pas- 
sions, and in its being a hindrance to 
the good offices which the social rela- 
tions call for. 

We have evern reason to fear, that, 
as in a certain species of superstition, 
the stated performance of appointed 
acts of external devotion, is a mean of 
reconciling to the conscience all inter- 
mediate deviations from the divine 
law; so, a similar effect is produced 
even by inward sinsibilities of the ani- 
mal organization, in their being a pal- 
liative for a like laxity in some one 
or another of those offences against 
Christian morals, which cover them- 
selves under a pharasaical profession. 

Hitherto the subject has aes spoken 


of generally, and without a special re- 
ference to the exercises of the pulpit : 
but its bearing on these is too import- 
ant, as well to hearers as to preachers, 
not to be particularly attended to. 
Therefore, secondly ; Ifthe ground 
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taken be correct, there should be fre- 
quently laid before congregations, 
with the suitable proofs and illustra- 
tions, the truths of the gospel the most 
prominent, and such as it cannot be 
divested of, without its being left a 
mere collection of moral precept, and 
a thread of historic record. We es- 
teem it an advantage, that there is the 
appointed observance of certain days, 
to which those subjects are peculiarly 
appropriate : for although the pastor 
of a congregation ought not to’ need 
such incitements to so unquestivnable 
a duty, yet it may be of use to them 
both, to have so distinct a call to sub- 
jects which might otherwise be in 
danger of being regarded too slightly. 
We do not mean to intimate, that 
these are the only occasions on which 
the truths referred to may be at large 
stated from the pulpit; much less 
would we imply, that they are not to 
be discoverable, except when made 
the professed subjects of discourse. 
For this reason we go on to remark, 
thirdly, that if a minister should ex- 
plain to his flock any passage of sa- 
cred history, or, if he should define 
and incite to the attainment of any re- 
ligious grace, or if he should deline- 
ate and exhort to the practice of any 
of the moral duties; in each of these 
departments, and in any ether that 
might be named, there opens an op- 
portunity of explaining, of proving, of 
illustrating, and of persuading in such 
a manner as shall show an infusion of 
the virtue of evangelical truth into the 
discussion of every topic. In an espe- 
cial manner, the motivesto duty show 
this dependence on the spirit of the 
system. There can be no reasonable 
objection, to the proposing of motives 
resulting from moral fitness and from 
the dictates of prudence: Saint Paul 
himself having thought it worthy of 
his notice, to hold up to view “ the 
promise of the life that now is.” But 
the force of this will be feeble, unless 
we go on with him to “ the life that 
isto come.” The hope of the latter 
cannot be proposed with such evidence 
as shall render it ‘‘ an anchor to the 
soul, sure and steadfast,” except as it 
is furnished by the dispensation which 
“ hath brought life and immortality 
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to light.” But the dispensation must 
be taken in its full scope ; since other- 
wise, the light is wanting, by which the 
life and the immortality are assured to 
us. 
We are now entering on a subject 
of considerable delicacy: but it is 
forced on us by the preceding train of 
our reflections. The subject is—Do 
the clergy of this church, in their mi- 
nisterial exercises, give sufficient ma- 
nifestation of their being under the 
influence of what we have shown to be 
the evangelical spirit of the commu- 
nion? In consequence of our own en- 
gagentents, we are imperfect judges 
on this question : but we grieve when 
we hear of deficiency in this particu- 
lar ; warranting the charge, that the 
desk and the pulpit are at variance. 
We bear our solemn protest against 
inconsistency of this description. We 
hold up to all our brethren of the mi- 
nistry, what we conceive to be their 
and our duty in this matter. And we 
feel consolation in being in possession 
of a liturgy, which continually sends 
forth its protest, not only against ers 
ror, but against suppression of mate- 
rial truth; and which, even as used 
by an unfaithful pastor, has sometimes 
poomrans a hearer from being misled 

y him, or from being ignorant of the 
truths on which he is silent. 

We cannot but know, that the dis- 
tinction between evangelical and 
merely moral preaching is often mis- 
applied to discourses, which sustain 
Christian morals in alliance with the 
ground of them, in the truths of the 
ever blessed gospel: for there are 
some who confound with the latter 
systems of human fabrication; dnd 
some who deem nothing evangelical 
that stops short of the extravagances 
of enthusiasm. There are many such 
instances, each of them contradictory 
to all the others; and all of them 
wide of the simplicity of scriptural 
truth. The sincere minister of the 
gospel may derive profit from what he 
hears and sees of this description ; 
since he may be admonished by it, to 
be more definite and the more earnest 
in inculcating what is thus perverted 
and abused. In doing this, he cannot 
too carefully regard an admonition, 
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given by a venerable prelate long 
since deceased, to certain American 
missionaries of his day. ‘They had 
been accused to him of not preaching 
the truths of the gespel. Without 
presuming the justice of the accusa- 
tion, of which no evidence had been 
transmitted to him, he advised them 
to be the more attentive to the preach- 
ing and the clearing of the truths, 
which had been misrepresented or 
misapplied by others. The prelate 
was Archbishop Secker ; than whom 
there was none in his high station, who 
had been more attentive to the con- 
cerns of the then infant churches of 
our communion. 

The weight which oughi to be al- 
lowed to the admonition of that emi- 
nent person, may be estimated by the 
fourth consideration to be now offered, 
the interest which should in reason be 
taken in the sustaining of the point 
proposed by us in this address. 

It ought to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose, that the losing of sight of it has 
a strong tendency to infidelity: to 
which we think it leads by a process 
of the mind not easily prevented. 
That the scriptures say much of the 
character of the divine Author of our 
religion, of his being a sacrifice for 
sin, of the benefit of his redemption, 
and of the need of it in the siate of 
man, is what even a superficial reader 
of them can hardly fail to have re- 
marked. But if these are to be over- 
Jooked, under pretence of respect for 
the sanctity of Christian morals, it 
seems to follow, that, the world be- 
ing in possession of the latter, we are 
but Jittle concerned in the question, 
by what channel of communication we 
have become possessed of them: any 
more than if a like question were to 
be raised in reference to the instruc- 
tions of the heathen sages. It is true, 
as we have already remarked, that 
Christian morality is not long sus- 
tained in its integrity, when it has be- 
come severed from Christian doctrine. 
But the deterioration is induced gra- 
dually, and without men’s being aware 
of the inconsistency of their profession 
in this respect. Were this not to 
happen, the severance must at least 
take away the sanction of divine com- 
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mand, than which there is no other 
motive sufficient to the resistance of 
human passion, and to be a counter- 
poise to the temptations of the world. 
In short, it was set forth by Christ in 
the beginning, that “ the gospel of the 
kingdom should be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto all nations.” 
It is, therefore, to be taken in its full 
latitude, and cannot be narrowed by 


any éxpedient, which will not at last 


destroy it. 

Accordingly, there is another mo- 
tive to the taking of a deep interest 
in the subject: we mean, that wher- 
ever there is the separation here cen- 
sured, it disqualifies the discourses of 
the pulpit from being any considera- 
ble mean of the conversion of sinners. 
This is a fact which may be confirm- 
ed to us by observation. ‘The fact 
may be accounted for from the genius 
of the Christian system: for, as there 
can be no conversion of the heart from 
sin, without a beginning in repentance 
and humiliation; and as these would 
be fruitful of despair, unless met by 
the consolations which the gospel only 
can supply ; the removal of the truths 
of the system must be a bar to refor- 
mation, and to the means by which it 
is to be accomplished. 

We do not doubt that the consola- 
tions of the gospel are often brought 
home to the awakened heart, by the 
edifying matter of our common prayer. 
But when this is done independently 
on aid from wholesome instructions of 
the preacher, he is without an agency 
in any good which may be thus achiev- 
ed; and not only so, there is lost, 
through his insufficiency, the influence 
of an important institution appointed 
by divine wisdom for the salvation of 
mankind. It will be in vain, that we 
may be told of the tumults of passion, 
which are sometimes produced by a 
zealous preaching of the gospel. When 
this happens, it 1s owing to errors un- 
happily associated with the truth. 
Even then, although the effects are 
often evanescent, yet instances occur 
of sinners thus converted from the er- 
ror of their ways: which shows how 
much more lasting benefit may be ac- 
complished by the same truths as de- 
clared in the gospel ; but proclaimed 
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to sinners in such terms as shall cause 
them to reach their hearts through the 
medium of their understandings. Let 
Saint Paul be attended to, giving a 
lesson as to this point. He could not 
have delivered a more complete code 
of morals than when he stated that of 
Christianity to be “ the living soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” And yet, he began with lay- 
ing the ground-work of this exhibition 
of Christian morals, in the “ grace of 
God to all men,” which had “ appear- 
ed.” 

Further, we wish another motive to 
ke considered as well by the laity as 
by the clergy; by both as affecting 
the consistency of their profession, 
and by the latter, as adding to this a 
failure of fidelity pledged under the 
most solemn promises, on their enter- 
ing into the ministry. The motive 
is, that the said line of separation 
drawn between Christian doctrine and 
Christian morals, is one of the most 
effectual means which could have been 
devised for the producing of the de- 
cline, and at last the destruction of 
this church; which indeed ought net 
to be lamented, on the supposition of 
the correctness of the distinction made, 
because there will be the cbvious in- 
ference, that she teaches, with great 
zeal, many things which are irrele- 
vant to the spiritual and everlasting 
happiness of men. We see no induce- 
ments to such severance, in any in- 
stances which are brought to our re- 
collection of religious communion 
formed with an accommodation to the 
principle. We rather consider such 
associations as opening an easy pas- 
sage to infidelity. Still there may be 
consistency betweenthe profession and 
the practice. But when. persons so 
disposed insidiously intrude into the 
ministry of our church, there is a dif- 
ference in the two cases; like that be- 
tween poison, so placed as that it 
may be mistaken for medicine, and 
the same substance insinuated into the 
constitution, and preying on its vitals. 

While we are sustaining the evan- 
gelical character of our church, and 
tracing the effects which it should 
produce as well on the laity as on the 
clergy of her communion, we 

Vou. IV. 
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especially impress on the consciences 
of the latter, the engaging in this part 
of their work with a degree of zeal 
suited to its importance. The truths 
of the gospel may be correctly preach- 
ed, while there is nothing in the mate 
ter or in the manner of the discourse, 
nor yet in the life and the conversation 
of the preacher, indicating a control 
ling ascendency of the truth over his 
affections. We would be far from 
estimating his character, in proportion 
to the degree of animal fervour either 
in his public or in his private exer- 
cises. We learn from the highest au» 
thority, and we see or hear of frequent 
verifying of the position, that there is 
“a zeal not according to knowledge.” 
What is worse, there may be a settled 
cast of character, moulded to the tem- 
porary feelings attendant on the basty 
judgment of two of the disciples of 
our Saviour, when they would have 
* called down fire from heaven” on 
the inhospitable inhabitants of a Sa- 
marian village. Even when a man is 
“ zealously affected in a good thing,” 
and when his zeal is manifested in the 
sacred desk, and on subjects suited to 
it; however laudable this, and how- 
ever necessary in a due degree tu the 
evincing of his sincerity, it is impos- 
sible that the degree should give a 
rule of measurement of the integrity 
of his mind; because, not knowing his 
heart, we cannot minutely perceive 
its movements; and because, so de- 
ceitful is the heart, that the agent 
himself may not be aware, in what 
degree the love of applause, or the 
love of rule, or some other frailty of 
nature, may associate itself with a ge- 
neral wish to promote the glory of 
God and the god of his fellow men. 
Thus, if it be not the dead fly that 
spoils the precious ointment of the 
word, yet it is a weed from nature’s 
sour svil, causing a disrelish of the 
fruits of grace. 

For this reason, although we ap- 
prove of ail well tempered zeal in in- 
structions delivered from the pulpit, 
and indeed, consider the absence of it 
as a proof of indifference stamped on 
the character of the instructor; yet 
we see a more unequivocal test of the 


purity of this affection, in babitua 
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conversation seasoned with the salt of 
divine grace, unalloyed by vanity or 
by ostentation; in vigilance for oppor- 
tunities of speaking a word in season; 
in reproof, so administered as not to 
be liable to the charge of arrogance, 
or of the love of censure ; and in con- 
solation conveyed under the various 
states of mind, which cannot but be 
often laid open to every minister of 
the gospel who is qualified for such 
occasions, and who feels an interest 
in promoting the spiritual welfare of 
the applicants. We know that a mi- 
nister may be occupied in such em- 
ployment, without the eclat which is 
sometimes attendant on very mode- 
rate talent, put forth to public view in 
the exercises of the pulpit; but while 
we know not how far the one is asso- 
ciated with vanity, either as its cause 
or as its effect; the other resolves it- 
self into the sole cause of ministerial 
fidelity, and points to the effects of an 
approving conscience in the minister, 
and of edification to the people. 

The result of the considerations 
which have been detailed is a solemn 
call to be now made by us on the 
members of our church generally, and 
especially on her clergy ; on the for- 
mer, to sustain, in their respective 
spheres, the character of the commu- 
nion which has been displayed: and 
to be on their guard against any pro- 
fessors under the name of churchmen, 
who would be thought to have in their 
hands the lamp of their profession, al- 
though they have emptied it of its oil. 
Of clergymen of this description, we 
do not hesitate to say, that they are 
enemies under the deceitful appear- 
ance of friendship. Saint Paul has 
described the essentials of Christian 
doctrine under the image “ of a foun- 
dation, other than which no man can 
lay ;” and he has represented instruc- 
tions of various sorts, under the figure 
of materials laid on that foundation, 
differing in their respective value ; as 
gold, silver, and precious stones,” 
on the one hand, differ from “ wood, 
hay, and stubble” on the other. What 
we are here faulting, comes under 
neither of these heads, but is an aban- 
doning of the foundation. 

If there be any who make inroads 
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on the order of the worship of our 
church, under the notion that they are 
thereby rising to a greater height of 
evangelism; we guard against being 
understood, as in any degree favour- 
ing such disorder. On the contrary, 
if it were given way too, there would 
follow the destruction of the charac- 
teristic features of our church, inhe- 
rited by her from her mother church 
of England. It is the desire of the 
hearts of your Bishops, to perpetuate 
the principles of that church as clear- 
ed from antiscriptural inventions at 
the reformation; and in this desi 
we invite the co-operation of all the 
members of our communion. 

Signed by order of the House of 


Bishops, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
Presiding Bishop. 
EE 


THE PSALMS. 


Extracts from the New Family Bible now 
publishing by T. & J. Swords, under the 
direction of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 


(The passages within brackets are added to this edition 
by the American editor.) 


Psatm XX. Ver. 1 The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble; the name 
of the God of Jacob defend thee. 


[1. The Lord hear thee in the day of trous 
ble; |] This may be considered as the ad- 
dress of a people to their king, when he 
goeth forth to the battle against their ene- 
mies. But it is to be regarded, in a more 
general and useful view, as the address of 
the Church to Christ her king, in “ the 
day of his trouble” She prayeth for the 
accomplishment of his warfare, “ through 
the name of the God of Jacob,” dwelling 
in him. And this warfare, though accom- 
plished in his own person, still remaineth 
to be accomplished in his people, until the 
last enemy shall be destroyed, and death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. It is 
still “ the day of trouble;” still “ the 
name of the God of Jacob,” must “ de- 
fend” the body of Christ. Bp. Horne.] 


6 Now know I that the Lorp saveth 


his anointed; he will hear him from 


his holy heaven with the saving 
strength of his right hand. 


[6. Now know I that the Lord saveth his 


anointed ;] The assurance of the ancient 
church was built on the prophecies going 
before concerning the salvation of Messiah. 
Our assurance is strengthened by the ac- 
tual performance of so great a part of the 
counsel of God. We know that the Lord 
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has “ saved his anointed ;” that his anoint- 
ed saveth all who believe and obey him, 
from their sins; and, therefore, we doubt 
not but that by “ the strength of his right 
hand,” or by the excellency of his power, 
he will finally save them from death, and 
rescue them from the grave. Bp. Horne. } 


9. Save, Lorn: let the king hear us 
when we call. 


{Thus the Psalm concludes, as it be- 
gan, with a general “‘ Hosanna” of the 
Church, praying for the prosperity and 
success of the then future Messiah, and 
for her own salvation in him, her King; 
who, from the grave and gate of death, 
was, for this end, to be exalted to the right 
hand of the Majesty in the heavens, that 
he might hear, and present to his Father 
the prayers of his people, “ when they 
call upon him.” Bp. Horne. } 

It appears from this Psalm, that a na- 
tion should pray for the prince whom God 
hath set over them, and interest them- 
selves in the advantages or deliverances 
which God grants to their governors: also 
that it is the favour and protection of God 
which makes the glory and safety of the 
people, and of kings; that it is to that 
favour, and not to their own strength and 
power, they are to attribute their good 
success; and, therefore, that kings and 
their subjects should strive, above all 
things, to obtain the favour of God. Ostcr- 
vald. 


Psalm X XI. Ver. 4 He asked life 
of thee, and thou gavest i¢ him, even 
length of days for ever and ever. 


[The life, asked by Christ, was, not a 
continuance in this valley of tears, but 
that new and eternal life, consequent upon 
a resurrection from the dead. For thus 
his petition was granted in “ length of 
days for ever and ever.” He died no more; 
death had no ‘ more dominion over him.” 
Whose disciples then are they, that wish 
only to have their days prolonged upon the 
earth, forgetful of the life which is hid 
with Christ in God! Bp. Horne.]} 


6 For thou hast made him most 
blessed for ever: thou hast made him 
exceeding glad with thy countenance. 


(6. For thou hast made him most blessed 
for ever: &c.] Christ, by his death and 
passion, having removed the curse, be- 
came the fountain of all blessings to his 
people, in time and eternity, being him- 
self the blessing promised to Abraham, 
and the object of the patriarchal benedic- 
tions. The joy communicated to the hu- 
manity of our Lord from the Divine nature, 
shall be shed abroad on all his saints, when 
admitted to view the “ countenance of 
God” in the face of Jesus Christ. Then 
they shall enter into “ the joy of their 
Lord.” Bp. Horne.) 
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9 Thou shalt make them as a fiery 
oven in the time of thine anger: the 
Lorp shall swallow them up in his 
wrath, and the fire shall devour them. 

(“* The time of God’s anger” often be- 
gins in this life, especially towards the 
close of it, when an evil conscience within, 
like a flame confined in an “ oven,” tor- 
ments the sinner, as a prelude to punish- 
ments future and unknown, which the 
“‘ wrath” of God is preparing to inflict on 
the incorrigible and impenitent. Let us 
so meditate on this sad scene, that we may 
have no part in it. Bp. Horne.} 


13 Be thou exalted, Lorp, in thine 
own strength: so will we sing and 
praise thy power. 

(13. Be thouexalted, Lord,| The church 
concludes with a joyful acclamation to her 
Redeemer, wishing for his “ exaltation in 
his own strength,” as God, who was to 
be abased in much weakness, as man. We 
still continue to wish and pray for his ex- 
altation over sin, in the hearts of his peo- 
ple by grace, and finally over death, in 
their bodies, by his glorious power at the 
resurrection. Bp. Horne. } 

From this, as from the preceding Psalm, 
we learn that God defends just and pious 
kings who call upon him and trust in him; 
whereas he throws down and destroys un- 
righteous princes, and ges ey | such as 
oppose the establishment of his kingdom, 
and the designs of his providence. Oster- 
wald. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the 36th 
Convention of the Diocess of Penn- 
sylvania, held in St. J ames’s Church 
and Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
on Tuesday, May 2, and Wednes- 
day, May 3, 1820. 


Tue Convention was composed of 
the Right Rev. Bishop White, fifteen 
Presbyters, five Deacons, and Lay 
Delegates from nineteen parishes. 

The Rev. George Boyd was elect- 
ed Secretary. , 

The Convention having organized 
on the first day, adjourned till the se- 
cond, when its business was formally 
opened by Morning Prayer by the 
Rev. Levi Bull, Rector of St. Ga- 
briel’s, Berks county; St. Mary’s, 
Chester county; and Bangor Church, 
Churchtown; and a sermon by the 
Rev. George Boyd, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Northern Liberties, 
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Philadelphia. The Right Rev. Bishop 
White then held an ordination, and 
admitted Mr. Samuel Sitgreaves, jun. 
to the holy order of Deacons. 


In compliance with the 45th canon 
of the G-neral Convention, the Right 
Rev. Bishop White delivered the fol- 
lowing address : 


Brethren, the Clergy, and the 
Lay Deputies of this Convention, 

In addition to the confirmations held 
by me in this city, I preached and 
confirmed in St. John’s church, Nor- 
ristown, on the 8th of August, and 
from that place proceeded, the next 
day, to St. Gabriel’s church, Morlat- 
tan, where [ also preached and held a 
confirmation, At the former of these 
places I have since preached and held 
a confirmation, on the 26th day of 
May last. On the 10th of October I 

eached three times and confirmed in 
Wilmington, in the state of Delaware. 
On the 7th of November I preached 
and confirmed in St. James’s church, 
Bristol; on the 21st of the same 
month I performed the same exercises 
im St. ‘Thomas’s church, Whitemarsh; 
and on the 19th of December I did 
the same in St. Luke’s church, Ger- 
mantown. 

The number of persons confirmed 
is 274. 

Those ordained by me since the last 
convention, are, to the order of priests, 
the Rev. John ¥V. E Thorne, the Rev. 
Bird Wilson, and the Rev. Samuel 
Bacon ; and to that of deacons, Charles 
Snowdon, John Johns, and the same 
Samuel Bacon. This second ordina- 
tion, performed so soon after the first, 
agreeably to a power vested by the 
canons, was owing to his destination 
to the western ceast of Africa, under 
the appointment of the Executive of 
the United States. It was supposed 
that he might be thus the better quali- 
fied to be useful in a religious line to 
the emigrants. In addition to the or- 
dinations stated, it is proper to record, 
that Samuel Sitgreaves, jun. has been 
this day ordained a deacon in your 

resence. , 

Those taken on the list of candi/ 
dates since the last convention, on the 
recommendation of the standing com- 
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mittee, are Samuel Marks, Charles P. 
M‘Ilvaine, Ephraim Bacon, James 
Doughen, John P. Bankson, Robert 
Piggot, and Richard Hugh Morgan. 

The Rev. John V. E. Thorne, who 
had been ordained a deacon im the di- 
ocess of New- York, has been settled 
in Carlisle, and, of course, is now & 
clergyman of this state. The Rev. 
John Johns, soon after his ordination 
as a deacon, settled in the diocess of 
Maryland. The Rev. Mr. Aisquith 
has settled in Yorktown, having re- 
moved to that place from the diocess 
of Virginia. The Rev. William Rich- 
mond, who had been ordained a dea- 
con in New-Y rk, has been and con- 
tinues in the service of the society for 
the Advancement of Christianity. He 
is, therefore, to be considered as resi- 
dent in this state. 

At the last convention, the name of 
the Rev. Caleb Hopkins was omitted 
from the list of the clergy, ander the 
belief that he had left, or was leaving 
this diocess, having obtained letters of 
dismission from me with that intent; 
but as he still resides here, I mention 
it, that his name may be replaced. 

It gives me pleasure to record, that 
since the last convention three churches 
are begun to be erected in this dio- 
cess. One of them is in the city of 
Lancaster, on the site of the old and 
decayed church. Another is in Eas- 
ton, Northampton county; and the 
third is in Mantua, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city. In the last two the 
congregations are small, but are mak- 
ing great exertions for the accomplish- 
ment of their respective undertakings. 

Our ministry has received a heavy 
loss in the much lamented decease of 
the Rev. Thomas P. May, Rector of 


St. John’s church, Norristown, and of — 


St. Thomas’s church, Whitemarsh. 
After giving the fairest promise of fu- 


ture usefulness, he has been taken — 
from us by one of the inscrutable vi- — 
sitations of Divine Providence. It is — 
an alleviation of the loss to the con- — 
_ gregations whose esteem and affection — 


he possessed, ‘that there was residin 
within their bounds the Rev. Bir 
Wilson, recently ordained, but lo 
known among them by his able a 
faithful discharge of the duties of a 
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highly responsible office in the judici- 

ary department; and who, without de- 

lay, was chosen and settled as their 
stor. 

It will fall within the purpose of 
this address to record a visit made by 
me, in October last, to the city of 
New-Haven; and of my then and there 
consecrating to the episcopal office the 
Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, for the re- 
spectable diocess of Connecticut. 

As the general convention are ex- 
pected to meet in this city on the 16th 
instant, it will be expected of your 
deputies, to be prepared to vote on 
the question of changing the time of 
future conventions from the spring to. 
the autumn. This is mentioned, in 
order to guard against a difficulty si- 
milar to that which arose on a former 
occasion, in consequence of an uncer- 
tainty, whether a reference from a 
general convention had been commu- 
nicated ta a convention of this state. 

For the same reason, and lest the 
subject should be lost sight of, it may 
be proper to state, that the general 
convention will expect of the several 
diocesan conventions, reports on the 
state of the church within their re- 
— bounds. With a view to this 
object, a committee was appointed at 
the last convention of this diocess, but 
they will not be able to complete their 
report until they shall have had before 
them the returns required by the pa- 
rochial reports of the clergy. 

Some unexpected occurrences have 
prevented the giving of a beginning to 
a general collection for the Theologi- 
eal School located in New-York. But 
there has been a beginning of the edu- 
cation of this important institution 
under two professors. We may hope 
that the time is not distant, when it 
will be extended on a larger scale, 
and that the members of our church 
in this state will not be backward in 
their contributions. 

The society for the Advancement of 
Christianity, although the scantiness 
of its funds has prevented as extensive 
exertions as in some former years has, 
nevertheless, been able to send the 
preached word to many places where 
it is not often heard, as well as to in- 
stitute a domestic mission in the neigh 
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bourhood of the city. In proportion 
as the need of the bengficence of this 
society shall become known, there 
will be perceived an essential call for 
it in this diocess; over the extent of 
which there are scattered settlements 
of Episcopalians, each of them being 
too few to provide for a gospel minis- 
try among themselves. 

Although the means of the Mission- 
ary Society are still more limited than 
those of her elder sister, yet there 
have not been wanting contributions 
of aid towards the spreading of the 
gospel in the western regions of this 
continent; and it ought to be mention- 
ed to the honour of the body now 
spoken of, that it has been instrumen- 
tal in preparing for an event in which 
we all rejuice—the organizing of our 
church in the great and growing state 
of Ohio. The same society have ex- 
tended their beneficence towards the 
supply of catechists, in aid of the re- 
verend gentleman who has undertaken 
the pastoral charge of the Episcopalian 
proportion of the population, who have 
lately migrated, or intend soon to mi- 


grate, to the western coast of Africa. 


The zeal of the society has also moved 
them to digest a scheme of a mission- 
ary society, to extend over the Ame- 
rican union. It will be submitted to 
this convention, with the views of en- 
gaging their approbation, as a ste 
towards the submitting uf it to the re- 
presentative body of the whole church, 
soon to be assembled. 

Our Sunday schools are in full pos- 
session of their grade of usefulness, 
and perhaps it may be said to be on 
the increase. When your Bishop holds 
up to you the importance of making 
instruction in the schools of this de- 
scription, a branch of the religious 
instruction growing out of the princi- 
ples of our church, it is not from ill- 
will towards any respectable societies 
professing our common faith; but it 
is from the desire of living at peace 
with them all; and under the convic- 
tion, that we should rejoice at the suc- 
cess of one another, in the extension 
of the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

The society for the distribution of 
tracts, and that for the printing and 
distributing of Prayer Books, are in 
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successful operation, and would be 
much more so, were it generally 
known, at what a small expense con- 
tributors to those institutions may have 
it in their power to be extremely use- 
ful. The widows’ fund is likely to in- 
crease considerably from a cause to be 
lamented, that the clergy generally 
are not anxious to purchase an inte- 
rest in it for their families. 

Towards the accomplishment of the 
object, of some of the societies men- 
tioned, there is an institution, in which 
there may be a union of all who come 
under the name of Christian, without 
their surrendering of any article of 
their respective creeds. That institu- 
tion, is the society for the distributing 
of Bibles without note or comment. 
The benevolence of the design, and 
the good already achieved by it, are 
strong inducements to the maintain- 
ing of the principles on which it was 
founded: since it is liable to be per- 
verted to sectarian views; which may 
be done without printed notes or com- 
ments, by verbal instructions intended 
to supply their place. 

In conclusion, permit your Bishop 
to remind you all, and especially the 
clerical members of your body, that 
there is at present, on the public mind, 
a degree of religious sensibility not 
always to be met with, and inviting 
improvementto its properuses. When 
our Saviour began his ministry, he al- 
luded to circumstances of this descrip- 
tion, under the metaphor of a field, 
“ white to harvest.” The spirit of the 
sentiment is applicable to the present 
point of time. It.is the wish of him 
who now addresses you, to bestow on 
this good work the small remainder of 
his life, in proportion as his health and 
strength may qualify him: and he now 
affectionately exhorts his brethren to 
concur with him in his endeavours, of 
which they are more likely than him- 
self to see the fruit. 


WILLIAM WHITE. 


Dr. Piunket F. Glentworth, for se- 
veral years Treasurer of the conven- 
tion, having removed from the state, 
it was, on motion, resolved, that the 
thanks of this convention be presented 
to Dr. Glentwortb, for the faithful 
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manner in which he had performed 
the duties of Treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. Kemper, it was 
resolved, that in future, a treasurer of 
the convention, and of the Episcopal 
Fund, shall be chosen upon the assem- 
bling of the annual convention of this 
diocess, who shall remain in office un- 
til the meeting of the next convention, 
He shall perform all the duties usu- 
ally appertaining to the office of a 
treasurer. His aecounts shall close 
on the Tuesday before the meeting of 
the convention, and shall be submitted 
to the examination of the standing 
committee of the diocess. And the 
said standing committee shall report 
thereon to the convention. 

On motion, resolved, that the con- 
vention now preceed to elect a trea- 
surer, whereupon John Read, Esq. 
Was unanimously chosen. 

From the parochial reports of the 
clergy, rendered to the Bishop, and 
entered on the Journal, agreeably to 
the 45th canon of the General Con- 
vention of 1808, the following aggre- 
gate is drawn. 

Baptisms, infants 304, adults 103, 
not specified 294; marriages 215; 
funerals 332; communicants 1535. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Kem- 
per, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

In order that the 45th canon of the 
general convention may be carried in- 
to full effect, it is hereby declared to 
be the duty of the clergy, to state in 
their reports to the conyentien the 
number of adult baptisms, (if any) 
that have been performed by them, 
and to give an account of the adult 
and Sunday schools in their congre- 
gations. : 

On motion of the same gentleman 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, that the deputies from 
this body to the general convention to 
sit in this city, on the 16th of the pre- 
sent month, are hereby instructed to 
use their best endeavours for the im- 
mediate and permanent establishment 
of a general ct po Seminary ; 

But if the plan of such a seminary 
should be abandoned by the general 
convention, it shall be the duty of the 
standing committee of this diogess, 
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to make the most strenuous exertions, 
with the approbation of the Bishop, to 
raise a fund for the support of a Theo- 
logical Professor, sak to adopt all 
such measures as shall appear to them 
expedient, to insure to the church a 
ministry of pious and learned men. 

St. James’s Church, Muncy Creek, 
Lycoming county, and Church, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon county, both 
lately organized, were received into 
union with the convention. 

On motion, resolved, that in the 
opinion of this convention, it is highly 
desirable that such an alteration of the 
canons of the General Convention 
should take place, as will make the 
first examination a requisite for ad- 
mission as a candidate for holy or- 
ders. 

The following gentlemen were 
elected the standing committee of the 
diocess : 

The Rev. Frederic Beasley, .D. D. 
the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D. 
the Rev. James Wiltbank, the Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, the Rev. George 
Boyd, William Tilghman, Richard 
Dale, Thomas M‘Euen, Charles 
Wheeler, John Read. 

The following gentlemen were 
elected deputies to thé General Con- 
vention : 

The Rev. Levi Bull, the Rev. Jack- 
son Kemper, the Rev. Bird Wilson, 
the Rev. George Boyd, Samuel Sit- 
greaves, William Meredith, Thomas 
M‘Euen, Walter Kerr. 

The following resolution was of- 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, and 
adopted. 

Resolved, that this convention high- 
ly approve the design referred to in 
the Bishop’s address, of the establish- 
ment of a general society, for foreign 
and domestic missions; and hope that 
such an institution will be formed by 
the General Convention. 

By the Treasurer’s accounts cur- 
rent, appended to the Journal, it ap- 
pears that the increase of the Episco- 

1 Fund, during the past year, has 

n $934 96; and that its present 
total amount is $ 5806 64; and that 
there remained in his hands, a balance 
in favour of the convention fund of 
$465 81. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 
Observations on the principal Days in 
September, 1820. 
Wenpnespay, the 20th; Fripay, the 
22d; Saturpay, the 23d. 


Ember Days. 


Tue Christian ministry, it has be- 
fore appeared,” is a divine institution. 
Those who hold it have a commission 
from God himself. Its duties are 
transactions in his name and stead. 
It necessarily follows that every one 
who undertakes so holy an office, must 
be specially appointed thereto by God 
himself. He must, moreover, be en- 
abled to exhibit proofs of his appoint- 
ment. Else the known depravity of 
human nature would leave it ever 
doubtful whether professions of such 
appointment can be relied on, and, of 
course, whose ministrations can be 
regarded as possessing the validity 
which can appertain to none but those 
performed with due authority. Evi- 
dences, however strong, of faith, since- 
rity, and piety, cannot be admitted as 
sufficient proofs, because they can be 
only outward appearances; and the 
world and the church have been too 
often deceived by these, to justify the 
confidence of their leading to any cer- 
tainty on so essential a point asa know- 
ledge of the authority of him who en- 
gages in ministerial acts. 

Neither, then, professions of hav- 
ing received a call, nor evidence in 
the life, however strong, of sincerity, 
faith, and piety, are such proofs of a 
right to exercise the ministry as we 
must naturally suppose our gracious 
God would provide, in order to secure 
certainty on the part of his people 
that they are in that way of salvation 
(due observance of the ordinances of 
religion) which he has appointed. 

What is the evidence which the 
ministry of Heaven should be able to 
give, and which the members of the 
church should indispensably require ? 

Appointment to a divine commis- 
sion can be given in but two ways— 
directly and indirectly. 

When a person pretends to a direct 
commission—a call given immediately 





* Page 62 of this volume, 
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by God himself—he must be expected 
to have ability te give indubitable 
evidence of this. It has appeared that 
his mere declaration to the effect, 
seconded, as it may be, by the most 
unimpeachable exhibition of holiness, 
will not be sufficient. All this may 
be hypocrisy. It has been the plea 
of the vilest imposters upon earth. It 
cannot be that God would attest his 
own acts no more strongly. 

Nothing short of the supernatural 
gifts by which, scripture assures us, 
Jehovah has ever confirmed the pre- 
tensions of his servants, truly sent by 
his immediate call, can be regarded 
as satisfactory. ‘To listen, for a mo- 
ment, to any claims to special inission 
to preach the Gospel and administer 
its ordinances, not thus attested, is 
dishonouring God, by supposing that 
he has left his church, even in matters 
most intimately connected with the 
salvation of her members, unavvida- 
bly exposed to perpetual imposition 
through the delusion of fanaticks, and 
the hypocrisy of pretenders. And these 
supernatural gifts must be palpably 
such—nothing less obvieus or less 
sufficient than the miracles and pro- 
phecies which, in times past, were the 
credentials of prophets and apostles. 
No success of ministry, however ex- 
tensive, astonishing, and apparently 
useful, will answer the purpose. 
This has, not unfrequently, fixed the 
admiring gaze of men on _preten- 
ders, violating the clearest injunctiuns 
of the Gospel, and subsequently proved 
to have sold themselves to frauds of 
most iniquitous character. 

Unless, then, he who assumes the 
character, and undertakes the duties of 
the Christian ministry, can thus give 
satisfactory evidence of an immediate 
commission, he should not be, for a 
moment, trusted, without proof of his 
having been, indirectly, vested with 
authority that can come only from the 
great God himself; i. e. of his having 
received it from those whom God 
commissioned to impart it. 

When our Saviour promised his 
presence with his apostles “ alway, 
even unto the end of the world,”* 


“7 ” 


* St. Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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there was evidently implied a declara- 
tion that the ministry, which had been 
formally conferred upon them, was to 
continue to that remote period. As, 
hewever, the fact shows that immedi- 
ate designation to it has long since 
ceased, it is essential that we.suppose 
a regular channel appointed through 
which it is to flow from the commis- 
sion then given by himself, to the end 
of time ; that there was power then 
given to persons thus appointed, to ap- 
point others with the like power, who 
again might appoint others; that thus 
a ministry might ever remain in the 
world, possessing authority handed 
down, in regular succession, from 
Christ himself. It is obvious that this 
only can be the divine ministry.: A 
ministry conferred by one whom God 
has net appointed, must be human, 
and not divine. 

This fundamental truth may be 
more clearly seen and duly appreciat- 
ed, by being brought within the sphere 
of familiar observation. Let the rea- 
der suppose any one of his acquaint- 
ance, not in holy orders, to take upon 
himself the exercise of clerical func- 
tions, and ordain others to do the same. 
He surely would not be pleased with 
a moment’s hesitation in supposing 
him to regard all this as a mere im- 
position, and the persons so ordained, 
as having no ministry but one origi- 


nating in their ordainer, and therefore . 


merely human. Pretension of its 
divine authority would be regarded, 
by every sober mind, as impiety. Nor 
would the true character of this trans- 
action be in the least changed, even 
should the imposture so far succeed 
as to lay the foundativn of a religious 
sect, in which the ministry thus origi- 
nating should be handed down, by 
successive ordinations, even to remote 
posterity, or be exercised with the 
greatest sincerity, best intentions, or 
most eminent success. 

He, then, who exercises the minis- 
try must know, and be able to prove, 
that he has been commissioned by one 
who received authority to that effect, 
through the channel in which it has 

assed from one to anether, in regu- 
ar succession, from Christ himself. 


Most momentous, therefore, and claim- 
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ing to be instituted with the utmost 
seriousness and attention by every 
Christian capable of doing so, are the 
inquiries—Whom did Christ autho- 
rize to impart ministerial power ? 
And whom did those, thus authorized 
by him, and acting under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, vest with the 
same commission? To these the au- 
thority of all claiming to be ministers 
of the Gospel, must be traced, or their 
claim cannot be admitted. 

When our Saviour first vested his 
apostles with ministerial authority,* 
there was not a word used by him 
which can be understood as confer- 
ring any power to appoint others. The 
same may be said of their second com- 
mission, when, in addition to authority 
to preach, previously given, they were 
endued with power to pronounce a 
formal and effectual remission of sins.+ 
Nor is there any thing like a power of 
transmitting their office involved in 
the commission given to that other 
grade of ministers, the seventy.{ 

In St. Matthew xxviii. 20, we find 
the only language in which there can 
be regarded as implied a power to vest 
others with the sacred office. It is 
comprised in the words—“ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” This cannot, of course, 
be a promise to the disciples in per- 
son; it must have reference to their 
office, and to those who, in the several 
pericds of the church, were to stand 
in their stead. It must, therefore, in- 
volve a commission for the appoint- 
ment of such persons. 

To whom, now, were this promise 
and commission given? 

“ And Jesus came, and spake unto 
them.””—U pon comparing this part of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel with the cor- 
responding parts of the others, it does 
not appear probable that this inter- 
view was the same as that noticed in 
the preceding two verses. The lat- 
ter was probably the one at which 
was given the commission recorded 
in St. John xx. 22, 23. This fur- 
nishes an instance of that character- 


* St. Matt. x. St. Mark iii, 14, &c. St. 
Luke ix. 1—6. 

fT St. John xx. 22. 

+ St. Luke x, 1—16, 


Vou. IV. 
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istic of the evangelical writers—the 
mentioning, by one or more, of events 
omitted by the rest, and the continu- 
ing of the narrative without any ap- 
parent chasm. ‘The circumstance is 
to be ascertained by a comparison of 
the several Gospels. 

The use, however, of the pronoun 
“them” in this passage of St. Mat- 
thew, evidently refers us to the per- 
sons mentioned in the preceding ver- 
ses as those to whom Jesus spake, 
These are expressly called “ the eleven 
disciples,” i. e. the apostles. To these, 
then, was made the promise and 
the commission given, expressed by 
the phrase—*“ 1 am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” It 
will be at once conceded, that the 
privileges of this promise and com- 
mission can possibly be claimed for 
none who were not then present, or 
subequently appointed, agreeably to 
the tenour of the latter. The seventy, 
therefore, not having been present, 
cannot be supposed to have been in- 
cluded in that direct imparting of au- 
thority to confer the ministerial of- 
fice. Yet these seventy were minis- 
ters of Christ. Therefore the minis- 
try does not essentially involve that 
authority. Our Saviour vested with 
it the apostles only, and not all his 
ministers. It must, consequently, be 
granted, that had one of the seventy 
attempted to ordain to the ministry, 
without having been previously vested 
with the right by an apostle, he could 
not possibly have conferred the Chris- 
tian ministry, but would have com- 
mitted the rebellious and schismatic 
act of organizing another in opposi« 
tion to that. . 

Now succeeds the important inqui- 
ry—Whom did the apostles, by virtue 
of this commission, vest with power 
to be instrumental in perpetuating the 
ministry ? 

_ The first designation to office by 
the apostles, as recorded in Acts i, 
was accompanied with an extraordi- 
nary manifestation of immediate di- 
vine appointment, and consisted in 
the raising of Matthias to their own 
order, of course with all their powers. 

The next is recorded in the 6th 
ae @ the same book. . “ The 

6 
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whole multitude of the disciples,” at 
the aposties’ request, elected seven 
persons, on whom the latter, “ when 
they had prayed, laid their hands.” 
That these persons were thus set apart 
to the ministry, appears, as well from 
the solemnities used at their appoint- 
ment, as from the fact of their having 
discharged the offices of public preach- 
ing and baptizing,* for which nothing 
but a divine commission can quality. 

Mention is also made of the apos- 
tles having “ ordained elders ”’+ 

Of these elders, as an order of mi- 
nisters, frequent notice is taken in the 
New Testament, both underthat name, 
and the equivalent one of bishops 
We find, also, in the apostolical epis- 
tles, notice of deacons, as distinct 
from elders or bishops. They. then, 
must reasonably be supposed to have 
held the same office which was con- 
ferred on the seven mentioned in Acts 
vi. 

Was the power of conferring their 
office vested in these bishops or elders, 
and deacons, or either of then? This 
pi wer, it appears from the exclusion 
of the seventy, is not essential to the 
ministerial character. Fhey. did net, 
then, possess it of course. Did they 
by special appointment 2? 

It will not be denied that this power 
is the most important one left to the 
church, involving the most serious re- 
sponsibility, and fraught with the most 
m:mentous consequences. It cannot 
be that no notice is taken of it in the 
apostolical writings—no direction giv- 
en for its due exercise—no caution 
against the abuse of it, or carelessness 
in its use, 

In Acts xx. 283—35, 1 Tim. iii. Ti- 
tusi. 6—9, and 1 St. Peter v. 2, 3, 
the reader wil! find netices of the 
proper character, duties, and obliga- 
tions of bishops or elders, and deacns ; 
and yet he will look in vain, there or 
in any other part of scripture, for any 
intimation of their possessing an ordain- 
ing power. Perhaps he may think 
there is an exception in 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
where St Paul speaks of Timothy’s 
authority having, been “ given with 
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* Acts viii. 5, 12, 13, 38. 
t Acts xiv. 28, 
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the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery.” But, besides that the term 
presbytery may very properly mean an 
assemblage of apostles, St. Paul, in his 
2d Epist!e.expresslv speaks «f the same 
authority as having been conferred on 
Timothy “ by the putting on of ” his 
“ hands.”* Whoever, then, the “ pres- 
bytery” might have been, “ with,” i.e. 
at the time of “the laying on of” 
whose “ hands,” Timothy’s ministry 
was given, it was imparted “ by the 
putting on of” Sz. Paul’s, as the ef- 
fectual mean. 

There is nothing, then, in the nature 
of the office of the bish ps or elders, 
and deacons, t» warrant the idea of 
their having been vested with the right 
to ordain. There is no rec gnition 
of this right, as their’s, in the New 
Testament. 

At Ephesus, however, where there 
was a hody of elders,? lived also Ti- 
mothy.¢ To him St. Paul gave par- 
ticular directions for the choice of fit 
persons to serve as bishops and dea- 
cons 3} him he exhorts to “ lay hands 
suddenly on no man,” || but * commit 
the things that” he had * heard to 
faithful men, wh» shall be able to 
teach others also.” To another in- 
dividual, Titus, St. Paul wrote thus: 
“ For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest ordain elders in 
every city ;” and gave him, toa, direc- 
tions fir the choice of fit persons for 
holy orders.** 

It is now obvious that Timothy and 
Titus, in their ordinations, could show 
divine right, because they could show 
apostolic appointment. There is no 
ground to helieve, and, therefore, we 
should not believe, that the elders or 
deacons could show the same. On the 
contrary, there is a degree of suspi- 
cien cast on the divine wisdom in the 
government of the charch, by suppos- 
ing that they possessed the right, and 
yet had no directions for its due exer- 
cise. There is a degree of absurdity 
in supposing them to have the right, 
when the recognition of it, in the cases 
of Timothy and ‘Titus, is so obviensly 





* 2 Tim. i 6 ft Acts xx. 17, 
+ 1 Vim. i. 3. § 1 Tim. iii 

j} 1 Tim. v. 22. «= 2 Tim, ii. 2; 
** Tit, i, 59 
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exclusive, in their respective places of 
residence. Let us suppose that ina 


‘community in which the doctrine is 


held, that all ministers are upon a par, 
and have, ex officio, the power of or- 
daining, and in whichthere is a num- 
ber of resident and officiating minis- 
ters, some high tribunal, to which 
they looked for counsel, should single 
out one, and direct to him, in exclu- 
sive terms, advice, in which all are 
interested, and acknowledge, in his 
case only, a right which is common to 
them all. Let us suppose, farther, that 
the right of ordination rests in no one 
individual, but must be exercised by 
an assemblage of ministers; and yet 
one minister is addressed by an autho- 
rity, admitting this principle, as pos. 
sessing this right fully in himself. To 
the result ef these supp:sitions, the 
candid, impartial, and judicious rea- 
der may safely be referred, as a test 
of the admissibility of the theory, that 
the elders or deacons, in the apostles’ 
days, possessed the power of orders, 
May not the same reference be con- 
fidently made, in support of the pro- 
position, that if the elders or deacons 
did, then, ordain, they could have im- 
eee no ministry ‘but one of merely 
uman appointment, and, therefore, 
not the ministry of Christ? There is 
no evidence that they received, either 
from Christ, or his apostles, a right 
to ordain. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose tlrat if they had the right, it would 
not be clearly manifest. They would 
act, then, without authority, and, of 
course, could confer no right. No 


‘power of transmission could be pos- 


sessed by those whom they ordained. 
To however remote a period,*there- 
fore, and by however regular succes- 
sion, the ministry they imparted might 
be handed down, it would still always 
be but a human ministry. 

Farther; while our Saviour remain- 
ed on earth, he impowered neither his 
apostles, nor the seventy, to ordain. 
When about to leave the earth, he com- 
missioned, to this purpose, the apostles, 
and not the seventy. The apostles 
gave the same commission to Timothy 
and Titus, with others, and not to the 
bishops or elders, and deacons. There 
is here @ clear intimation of the divine 
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will, that the first of three ministerial 


grades, and that alone, shall pussess 
the power of conferring orders. Had 
either of the others, in our Saviour’s 
day, in the apostles’ days, or in the 
days of Timothy, Titus, and others 
similarly commissioned, attempted to 
exercise this power, it would obviously 
have been contrary to the will of 
Christ, and could not have conferred 
authority. And at what period of the 
church were the subordinate grades 
vested, by hima whe alone could vest 
them, with the right to introduce a 
new order, and impart the heavenly 
commission? If this cannot be clearly 
shown, does it not follow that when- 
ever this innovation has been, is, or 
shall be attempted, divine authority 
must cease, and a ministry mere] 
human be substituted for that which 
Christ appointed ? 

Most seriousiy, then, does it behove 
every Christian to ask on whose minis- 
try he attends—who it was that une 
dertook to act in the name of God, 
and invest him with the privileges of 
the gospel covenant-through whose 
agency he seeks participation in ordi- 
nances divinely appointed as means of 
grace and salvation. Is it one who 
has received authority to act in these 
weighty matters—that authority which 
can come only by the supernatural in- 
terposition of heaven, or by regular 
and uninterrupted derivation from a 
commission thus given? Far from the 
present writer be the presumptuous 
decision, or even thought, that the 
ministry of none others can or will 
be blessed; or that divine grace 
will be imparted to none’ but those 
who seek it by the appointed external 
means. Where there is involuntary 
mistake as to the obligation of these, 
an honest and good heart will ex- 

rience a gracious dispensation from 

im who, though he binds us, can- 
not himself be bound. So, involun- 
tary mistake as to the appointed mode 
of applying the means of grace, where 
there is a sincere disposition and 
endeavour to know hoe By do the will 
of God, will be accounted, not a fault, 
but a misfortune. All this, how- 
ever, does not alter the nature of 


truth, nor in the least diminish the 
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general obligation of conformity, in 
all things, to the law and will of God 
—wvof seeking his grace in the way he 
has been pleased to appoint. No finite 
being should dare to say what omis- 
sions of duty will be absolutely unpar- 
donable by him from whom we all 
need so large a share of sparing 
mercy. Nor should any venture to 
pronounce of even the least particular, 
that it may be safely omitted. 

Surely, too, it behoves every one 
who engages in the mementous offices 
of the ministry of reconciliation, seri- 
ously to ask, Whence came his com- 
mission? Who gave him his authority ? 
Who could, but God, or one commis. 
giined, directly or indirectly, by him? 
Can it be traced to either source? 

Perhaps the answer may partake of 
the specious doubts, or indecent ridi- 
cule which has sometimes met the ad- 
vocating of the doctrine of wninter- 
rupled succession. The reply is short 
—Have fuith in God. Both reason 
and scripture declare such succession 
necessary in «rder to the maintenance, 
without perpetual miraculous interpo- 
sition, of the divine commission of the 
ministry. That it will, therefore, be 
maintained. is a proposition, the truth 
of which is to be tested, not by human 
investigation, but by God’s ability to 
support his church. In the preserva- 
tion of the ministry and the scriptures, 
neither of which, if lost, could possi- 
bly be restored by man, we should 
delight to trace the completion, thus 
far, of the Saviour’s promise to be al- 
ways with his church. 

One word on a very popular objec- 
tion to the doctrine here inculcated— 
its uncharitableness. Is the Congre- 
gationalist uncharitable for saying that 
@ mere persuasion in a man’s mind 
that he has gifts and graces fitting him 
for the ministry is not sufficient, with- 
out ordination by the church, i. e. its 
members, to authorize him to dis- 
charge its duties? Is the Presbyterian 
uncharitable for saying that congrega- 
tional orders, or orders conferred by 
only one person, are not sufficient, but 
that the ministerial commission must 
be imparted by a presbytery? The 
answer to these questions wil! be a 
sufficient reply to this objection of 
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uncharitableness. No, the mainte- 
nance cof their respective sentiments 
on this subject, if it does not extend 
to the imputation of bad motive, does 
not charge with voluntary ignerance 
or error, and does not presume to li- 
mit the extent of divine mercy, is not 
uncharitableness, but honesty of opi- 
nion. Christian efforts to promote 
these sentiments are the genuine cha- 
rity which “ rejoiceth in the truth.” 
Finally, let this subject be deeply 
weighed by all reflecting Christians, 
It may render necessary the summon- 
ing of all the independence and bold- 
ness which the truth should ever meet 
in a sincere and good heart. It may 
call for great faith, to counteract tie 
being brought under the world’s cen- 
sure for illiberality; to minister sup- 
port under the frowns of popular dis- 
pleasure ; and to surmount the trial 
which reflection on consequences may 
impose on the amiable sensibilities of 
our nature. But he must have very 
inaccurate ideas of the claims of truth, 
who will not be bold and independent 
in maintaining and defending it. He 
must have unworthy ideas of the God 
he serves, who will not, looking to him 
for support, cheerfully encounter the 
world’s displeasure, and though an 
host of men were set in array against 
him, rejoice in being one of the little 
flock who suffer shame for the name, 
the truth, and the church of the Re- 
deemer. He must, indeed, suffer his 
fears at least greatly to weaken his 
faith, who will shrink from what is ob- 
viously true, because of consequences, 
Rather let them rest with the Ruler 
of events. The Judge of all the earth 
willdo right. Above all, control him- 
self; possessed of full power to remit 
any of the requisitions of his laws; 
full of loving kindness and tender mer- 
cies; knowing the ten thousand miti- 
gations of error presented by the al- 
most infinite variety of their respective 
situations, over which men themselves 
have no control; and, above all, 
known by every faithful Christian, as 
the compassionate God, in whose mere 
and sparing mercy is the only hope of 
the best of men; the tenderest sensi- 
bility ought not to feel a moment’s 


pain in leaving with him all the con- 
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sequences of the binding nature of any 
of the requisitions of his laws. 

Be it the fervent prayer—be it, in 
their various spheres, the faithful ef- 
fort of all true friends of the cause of 
Christ, that an union among his dis- 
ciples may be restored, and perpetu- 
ally maintained, “ in the apostles’ fel- 
lowship,” in that ministry of reconci- 
liation which they received from their 
divine Master, and the mode of trans- 
mitting which they established, under 
the guidance of his Holy Spirit; that 
this primitive and evangelical bond of 
Christian unity being restored, the 
way may be opened for the revival 
of that blessed state when the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb were of one heart 
and one mind, devoted to the best in- 
terests of their Master’s kingdom, and 
seeking to advance them in ways and 
by means most conformable with its 
due and divinely appointed order. 


Tuvrspay, the 21st. 
St. Matthew, the Apostle. 


The saint of this day, called also 
Levi, was a publican, or receiver of 
customs. This office was odious to 
the Jews, on account of extortions 
practised by many who held it, and of 
the mortifying memento it perpetually 
presented of their subjection to a fo- 
reign power. Its name was proverbial 
for wickedness and disgrace. As our 
Saviour passed by where Matthew was 
engaged in his official duties, he bade 
him follow hint. The call was in- 
stantly obeyed. He left a lucrative 
profession, and attached himself to the 
humble, self-denying, and despised 
ranks of the disciples of the Son of 
Mary. He evinced his pleasure at the 
change by entertaining his new Master 
at a feast in his own house, and then 
gave himself up to follow him whi- 
thersoever he went.* 

These are the principal events re- 
corded by St. Matthew. They will 
admit of a few edifying practical re- 
flections. 

Christ’s selecting such an important 
auxiliary to his cause, from a station 





* St. Matt. ix. 9, x. 3; St. Mark ii, 14, 
&e. St. Luke y. 27, &e, | 
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so much despised in the world, con- 
firms the argument drawn from the 
other apostles’ having followed the 
humble trade of fishermen. Both sta- 
tions were most unfavourable to the 
acquisition of influence ameng men. 
Both were calculated to bring con- 
tempt upon any enterprise, pretending 
to importance, in which these who 
held them might engage. And yet, 
through the instrumentality of such 
men, a new religion, oppesed by pre- 
judice, power, learning, and temporal 
interests, made its way against the 
most formidable obstacles, and most 
cruel persecutions. Surely it was— 
it could have been—none other than 
the power of God which wrought with 
them. 

St. Matthew’s readiness to obey the 
call of Christ, even to the abandoning 
of a lucrative profession, conveys a 
lesson to us all. Few, indeed, are 
called, in the course. of Providence, 
to renounce, for religion’s sake, their 
worldly pursuits. All, however, are 
called to show the inferiority of such 
engagements, to their care for the 
one thing needful. This is to be done 
by making religion their chief con- 
cern, and cheerfully sacrificing to its 
demands whatever may be an hin- 
drance to devotion to its principles and 
duties. It is to be dene by cheerful- 
ness in promoting, according to our 
ability, the comfort of those poor 
whom Christ is pleased to invest with 
a portion of his own claim to the 
wealth we may possess. It is to be 
done by a constant guard against the 
covetous and mammon-serving dispo- 
sitions which are so hostile to the spi- 
rit of his religion. It is to be done 
by liberal consecration of our worldly 
goods to the glory of God, and the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of men, 
by making them instrumental to the 
promoting of religious objects. 

The Saviour’s condescension in acy 
cepting the compliment paid him by 
his new disciple, in entertaining him 
at a feast, is evidence of his pieasure, 
that his religion should not be a bar- 
rier to all the enjoyments of social 
life. The mode of expression used in 
this and various other places, evident- 
ly intimates that the occasions of the 
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kind on which our Lord attended were, 
many of them, characterized by no 
sinall degree of whatever of prepara- 
tion might then have usually accom- 
panied large entertainments. It is 
in the abuse, and not the grateful and 
proper use of the means of comfort or 
enjoyinent Providence may afford us, 
that there is violation of Christian duty. 
But in every thing connected with 
worldiy pleasure, the danger of excess 
is very imminent. Before, then, we 
would plead our Saviour’s example in 
their favour, we must remember that 
for once that he sanctioned them, he 
was very often in retired prayer, in 
works of charity and piety, in self- 
denial, and in visits to the afflicted and 
the poor; and that never, for a mo- 
ment, did he evince the least frget- 
fuiness that however many things may 
innocently share attention, but onE 
THING I3 NEEDFUL; and, therefore, that 
one should be supreme in our anxiety, 
and never, for a moment, be willingly 
displaced from our remembrance and 
our care. 

If such considerations are neglect- 
ed, attention to any worldly pleasure 
or pursuit is sinful. If they havea 
perpetually controlling influence, we 
may and we shuld follow our divine 
Master in the pattern he has left us, of 
cherishing those friendly and social 
feelings which minister so much to 
good order, and mutual kindness, re- 
spect, and happiness among men. 


Fripay, the 29th. 
St. Michael and All Angels. 


A very superficial knowledge of 
scripture will satisfy us of the exist- 
ence of the glorious and holy beings, 
to the celebration of whose virtues, 
and praying for whose services, the 
church consecrates this festival. 

They are declared to be spiritual 
in their nature—creatures not con- 
nected with material bodies, countless 
in number, and of varions orders. 
They are employed in the worship of 
Jehovah, in his immediate celestial 
presence, and on embassies to vari- 
ous parts of the universe, as instrue 
ments for the accomplishing of his de- 


signs. They appear to have a special 


commission for the protection of good 
men during their earthly pilgrimage, 
and for the conveyance of their souls, 
on their departure from the body, to 
Paradise. 

From Genesis to Revelation, the 
Bible abounds with proofs of these 
propositions. ‘Let the day consecrated 
to the honour of these exalted beings, 
be improved by sincere resolutions, 
and devout prayers for grace, tv imi- 
tate their fidelity in the service of their 
Gd and our God. Ready ministers 
of his will, he but speaks to them the 
word, and his pleasure is accomplish- 
ed; devoted to his honour, they are 
unwearied in doing him homage 
around his throne. 

Powerful, indeed, is the claim of 
gratitude which binds. them to this 
fidelity. The perfection of enjoyment 
is the happy lot, the distinguished bles- 
sing, vouchsafed them by their Maker. 
But greater the claim of gratitude 
which should draw men into an hum- 
ble imitation of these superior be- 
ings. Angels were never subjects of 
redeeming love. O, while they are 
faithful, shall men be remiss! Men 
whose nature the Son of God himself 
hath honoured ! Men whose cause that 
Son of God himself espoused ! O may 
he, the brightness of whose immediate 
presence excites the devotion, grati- 
tude, and love of his celestial worship- 
pers, warm with like holy emotions, 
the hearts of those, who, th ugh made 
a little lower than the angels, have 
been more honoured, and have been 
subjects of more stupendous exercises 
of divine compassion ! 

Some of the angels rebelled against 
Heaven’s high will, and suffer for it 
banishment from their first estate 
of bliss, to everlasting despair and 
wretchedness.* But they were un- 
grateful forno Redeemer’s love. They 
sinned not against a covenant of grace. 
O, where shall they appear, who 
die impenitent under a dispensation 
fraught with such a mystery of mercy 
as that under which we are placed ! 

Lastly: the festival of this day 
should excite us to pray that, by God’s 
appointment, we may be blessed with 





* St. Jude 6. 
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the services of these ministers of his 
will. Net pray to them. ‘This were 
idolatry: however the church of Rome 
may endeavour to impose upon the 
good sense of her members, by urgifig 
that the presence of guardian angels 
is an admitted fact, and that in prayers 
to them, we only crave the good of- 
fices of friends at hand. It is idolatry, 
because there is nothing to hinder 
prayers being offered to the same 
mewber of the angelic host, in various 
parts of the werld, at the ssme instant. 
This supposes his omnipresence, and, 
therefore, his possession of an incorm- 
municable attribute of Deity. It 
consequently makes him Gop. 

But to him under whose control, 
and by whose appointment, the angels 
act, our prayers sheuld be offered, 
that their kind!y offices may extefd 
to us, that they may protect us from 
danger, carry us safely through our 
earthly pilgrimage, and finally be 
trusted with the care of our souls, from 
their mortal prisons, to the bosom of 
the Father of the faithful.* 


———_—___ —______} 


BLESSING THE TABLE, &c. 


AN EXTRACT. 


BressinG the tadle,or saying grace, 
which is, the craving a blessing from 
God on our foed, and thank-giving 
afterwards, is a necessary and Chris- 
tian practice, encouraged by St. Paul; 
who hath taught us,t that every crea- 
ture of God is good,—if it be received 
wilh thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified 
by the word vf God, which hath al- 
lowed it for food. and prayer. From 
the command, § When thou hast eaten, 
and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord 
thy God, the Jews always say grace; 
as our Saviour did: || He touk the five 
louves aud the two fishes, and looking 
up tu heaven, he blessed them, &c. So 
did also the ancient Christians; nay, 
even the very Heathens had such a 
custom; and the contrary practice of 
too many, of devouring the creatures 
which the good God hath made and 





* See St. Luke xvi. 22. 
71 Tim iw 4, 5. ¢ fen. ix 3. 
§ Deut. viii, 10. || Matt. muy. 9 
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reserved for our use, and by whose 

—s it is that we are nourished 
and refreshed by them ; without either 
looking up to heaven for a biessin 
or returning thanks for them, is a 
indecent, unchristian, and atheisti- 
cal. 


Accession of his Majesty. 
(From an English Paper.) 

On the 25th ult. our venerable and 
afflicted Sovereign entered into the 
6Uth year of his reign—a period longer 
than any of his majesty’s predecessors 
in England and Scotland occupied the 
throne. Henry III reigned in Eng- 
land fifty six years, and James the V 
in Scotland fity-eight years; but the 
former was only nine years of age 
when he succeeded to the monarchy, 
and the latter was an infant, when, in 
consequence of the extorted resigna- 
tion of his mother he-became King; 
while George IIL. was of legitimate 
age on his accession to the sovereignty 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. Of 
the Peers of Scotland at his Mejesty’s 
accession, only the Duke of Gordon, 
born 1743, who inherited the title in 
1752, 1s alive. 

The twenty Judges of the Court of 
Session and Exchequer in Scotland, 
have been exactly three times re- 
newed during this reign; the appoint- 
ments to the bench being sixty in num- 
ber, exclusive of two promotions of 


Puisne Judges to the President’s 


Chair. Of the Members ot the Fa- 
culty of Advocates at the accession, 
four are alive, viz. Robert Craig, of 
Riccartoun, and Robert Berry, both 
admitted in 1754, and Sir Day Camp- 
bell, and James Ferguson, of Pitfeur, 
the present member of Parliment for 
Aberdeenshire, both admitted in 1757. 
Oi the Society of Writers to the Sig- 
net of the accession, only one, Corne- 
lius Elliot. of Wooller, is in existence. 
Of the Peers of England and Ireland, 
at the commencement of this reign, 
five are alive, viz. the Earl, now 
Marquir Drogheda, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount Net- 
ville, and Viscount Bulkely, all of 
wh.-m were under age at the accession, 


with the exception of the Marquis of 
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Drogheda, now in his ninetieth year, 
and at the head of the generals of the 
army. 


————- So > 


THE SETTING SUN, 
RY JOHN CLARE, 
Tuts scene, how beauteous to a musing 
mind, 
That now swift slides from my en- 
chanted view; 

The sun sweet setting yon far hills behind, 
In other worlds his visits to renew: 
What spangled glories all around him 

shine ; 
What nameless colours, cloudless and 
screne, 
(A heav’nly prospect, brightest in de- 
cline,) 
Attend his exit from this lovely scene. 
So sets the Christian’s sun, in glories 
clear; 
So shines his soul at his departure here: 
No clouding doubts, or misty fears 
arise, 
To dim hope’s golden rays of being for- 
given; 
His sun, sweet setting in the clearest 
skies, 
Th faith’s assurance wings the soul to 
heaven. 








CONFIRMATIONS, 


Tar Right Rev. Bishop Hobart visited 
St. Andrew’s Church, Staten-Island, on 
Sunday, August 6th, 1820, and adminis- 
tered confirmation to about one hundred 
persons. 


We see it stated in the Otsego Journal, 
that the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, in his 
late visit to the northern part of this state, 
has administered the rite of confirmation 
to nearly 300 persons in that county 
alone. 


| 








OUDINATIONS, 


Ar an ordination held in St, Paul’s 
Church, Red-Hook, on Wednesday, the 
16th of August, Henry P. Powers was 
admitted to the holy order of Deacons; 
and on the following day, in Trinity 
Church, Athens, Moses Burt was admitted 
to the same order, by the Right Rev. Bi- 
shop Hobart. 

On Saturday, September 9th, at St. 
Michaei’s Church, in Bristol, the Rev. 
Addison Searle, of New-Hampshire, was 
admitted, by the Right Rev. Bishop Gris- 
wold, to the holy order of Priests. Pray- 
ers by the Rev. Mr. Carlile, of Salem. 
Attending Clergy, the Rev. Mr. Crocker, 


of Providence, and the Rev, Mr. Taft, of 
Bristol. 


Miscellaneous. 


No. 9. 


A NEW WORK. 


“Select Portions from the authorized 
version of the whole Book of Psalms, in 
metre, with the Hymns annexed.” Pub- 
lished by E. J. Coarr, Baltimore. 

This volume is very handsomely execut- 
ed, and is embellished with a neat appro- 
priate engraved frontispiece. It is de- 
signed for the use of the members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in public 
and in private worship. Selection and ar- 
rangement, by inserting only those verses 
which are adapted for general or particu- 
lar use, and arranging them in such man- 
ner as to give them full effect, appear to 
be the objects of this work. 

It has been printed under the superin- 
tendance of the Right Rev. Bishop Kemp, 
and several of the Clergy of Maryland. 
The selections amount to upward of two 
hundred and twenty, and are said to con- 
tain “fall the most beautiful and devout 
portions of the Holy Psalter.” A similar 
work has long been in use in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches both in England 
and in Ireland; and it is expected this 
publication will be acceptably received by 
the Churches in this country, for whom, 
with great care and attention, it has been 
prepared. [ Fed. Gaz. 

= 

oP T. & J. Swords respectfully request 
the Secretaries of the several Diocesan 
Conventions, and Protestant Episcopal 
Religious Societies, and all others who 
may possess information connected with 
the design of their Pocket Almanack, and 
Christian’s Calendar, to favour them with 
the same as soon as possible. What they 
principally wish, are lists of the Clergy 
in the respective States, Standing Com- 
mittees, Secretaries of Conventions, times 
of meeting of Conventions, and Officers 
and Managers of Protestant Episcopal Re- 
ligieus Societies. They trust it will be 
deemed obviously proper, in order to the 
avoiding of confusion, that there be no 
register of societies of whose elections, 
during the current year, they will not 
have been informed. They have received 
many gratifying testimonies of approba- 
tion, by the members of the Church, of 
their design in publishing the Almanack. 
They trust it will be perceived that the 
entire completion of the design, by fur- 
nishing the Church with a full Ecclesias- 
tical Register, cannot be within their 
power, or that of any other editor, but 
must flow from co-operation by active 
friends of the Church in various parts of 
the union. This they, once more, most 
respectfully and earnestly solicit. 


In the notice in our last of the confer- 
ring of the Rev. Dr. Turner’s degree, 
Union College, Schenectady, and not Yale, 
should have been named. 
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